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THE DEER-STAR. 


(A Paiute Legend.) 





By Mary AUvSsTIN. 


The Paiute Indians in the desert hills have this story of the bright star that may be seen low down 
in the eastern sky about sunrise of summer mornings—the star we know as Sirius, in the constellation 
Canis Major, commonly called the “ dog-star.” 

Very long ago one of their young men attempted to run down a deer. All the village watched them 
as they ran across the desert, away over the rim of the world into the sky. There they were changed, 
the deer and the runner, to a star. Since that time the Indians say that the best deer-hunting is to be 
had when the “deer-star”’ is in the sky; and this is really true. 


Hear now a tale of the deer-star, 
Tale of the days agone, 

When a youth rose up for the hunting 
In the bluish light of dawn — 

Rose up for the red deer hunting, 
And what should a hunter do 

Who has never an arrow feathered, 





Nor a bow strung taut and true? 
The women laughed from the doorways, 
the maidens mocked at the spring ; 
For thus to be slack at the hunting is ever 
a shameful thing. 
The old men nodded and muttered, but the 
youth spoke up with a frown: 





“If I have no gear for the hunting, I will 
run the red deer down.” 


He is off by the hills of the morning, 
By the dim, untrodden -ways; 
In the clean, wet, windy marshes 





He has startled the deer agraze ; 
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And a buck of the branching antlers 
Streams out from the fleeing herd, 
And the youth is apt to the running 
As the tongue to the spoken word. 
They have gone by the broken ridges, by 
mesa and hill and swale, 
Nor once did the red deer falter, nor the 
feet of the runner fail; 
So lightly they trod on the lupines that 
scarce were the flower-stalks bent, 
And over the tops of the dusky sage the 
wind of their running went. 


They have gone by the painted desert, 
Where the dawn mists lie uncurled, 


And over the purple barrows 
On the outer rim of the world. 
The people shout from the village, 
And the sun gets up to spy 
The royal deer and the runner, 
Clear shining in the sky. 
And ever the hunter watches for the rising 
of that star 
When he comes by the summer mecuntains 
where the haunts of the red deer are, 
When he comes by the morning meadows 
where the young of the red deer hide ; 
He fares him forth to the hunting while 
the deer and the runner bide. 





CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. 
SECOND ARTICLE: THE STEEPLE-CLIMBER. 


HIS TRAINING—A DIFFICULT CLIMB TO TRINITY’S CROSS—HOW STEEPLES ROCK TO 


AND FRO—GYMNASTIC FEATS IN MID-AIR—A STEEPLE BLOWN DOWN WITH DYNAMITE. 


By CLEVELAND 


DuRinG the summer months of 1900 — what 
blazing hot months, to be sure!—men and boys 
on lower Broadway were constantly coming 
upon other people with their chins in the air, 
staring up and exclaiming: “ Dear me, is n’t it 
wonderful!” or “There ’s that fellow again; 
I’m sure he ’ll break his neck!” Then they 
would pass on and give place to other won- 
derers. 

The cause of this general surprise and ap- 
prehension was a tall man dressed entirely in 
white, who appeared day after day swinging on 
a little seat far up the side of this or that church 


steeple, or right at the top, hugging the gold cross 
or weather-vane, or, higher still, working his way, 
with a queer, kicking, hitching movement, up 
various hundred-foot flagpoles that rise from 
the heaven-challenging office buildings down 


near Wall Street. At these perilous altitudes 
he would hang for hours, shifting his ropes 
occasionally, raising his swing or lowering it, 
but not doing anything that his sidewalk audi- 
ence could see very well or clearly understand. 
Yet thousands watched him with fascination, 
and a kodak army descended upon neighbor- 
ing housetops, and newspapers followed the 
movements of “Steeple Bob” in thrilling 
chronicle. 

That is what he was called in large black 
letters at the head of columns—*“ Steeple Bob”; 
but I came to know him at his modest quarters 
on Lexington Avenue, where he was plain Mr. 
Merrill, a serious-mannered and an unpreten- 
tious young man, very fond of his wife and his 
dog, very fond of spending evenings over books 
of adventure, and quite indifferent to his day- 
time notoriety. I call him a young man, yet 
in years of service, not in age, he is the oldest 
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steeple-climber in the business, ever since his 
teacher, “Steeple Charlie,” fell from his swing 
some years ago in New Bedford, Connecticut, 
and died the steeple-climber’s death. 

I often saw books of the sea on 
table, and accounts of whaling voyages; and he 
told me, one evening (while through an open 
door came the snores of his weary partner), 
about his own adventurous boyhood, with three 
years’ cruising in Uncle Sam’s navy on the 
school-ships “ Minnesota” and “ Yantic” (he 
shipped at the age of twelve) and two years 
at whale-fishing in the North Sea. Quite ideal 
training, this, for a steeple-climber; he learned 
to handle ropes and make them fast so they 
would stay fast; he learned to climb and keep 
his head at the top of a swaying masthead ; he 
learned to bear exposure as lads must who are 
washed on deck every morning with a hose, 
and stand for inspection, winter and summer, 
bare to the waist. And he gained strength of 
arm and back swinging at the oar while whale- 
lines strained on the sunk harpoon; and patience 
in long stern-chases; and nerve when some 
stricken monster lashed the waters in agony 
and the boat danced on a reddened sea. 

Merrill laughed about the climb up old 
Trinity’s spire, the first climb when he carried 
up the hauling-rope and worked his way clear 
to the cross, with nothing to help him but the 
hands and feet he was born with, and did it 
coolly, while men on the street below turned 
away sickened with fear for him. 

“I’m telling you the truth,” said Steeple 
Bob, “when I say it was an easy climb; any 
fairly active man could do it if he ’d forget the 
height. I ’m not talking about all steeples— 
some are hard and dangerous; but the one on 


Merrill’s 
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Trinity, in spite of its three hundred-odd feet, 
has knobs of stone for ornament all the way up 


“| HAD TO CRAWL AROUND AND OVER THAT STONE, 
WHICH WAS FOUR FEET OR SO ACROSS,” 


(they call them corbels), and all you have to do 
is to step from one to another.” 

“ How much of a step?” 

“Oh, when I stood on one the next one 
came to my breast, and then I could just touch 
the one above that.” 

He called this easy climbing ! 

“The only ticklish bit was just at the top, 
where two great stones, weighing about a ton 
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apiece, swell out like an apple on a stick, and 
I had to crawl around and over that apple, 
which was four feet or so across. If it had n’t 
been for grooves and scrollwork in the stone [ 
could n’t have done it, and even as it was I had 
two or three minutes of hard wriggling after | 
kicked off with my feet and began pulling 
myself up.” 

“You mean you hung by your hands from 
this big ball of stone ?” 

“T hung mostly by my fingers; the scrolls 
were n’t deep enough for my hands to go in.” 

“And you drew yourself slowly up and 
around and over that ball?” 

“ Certainly ; that was the only way.” 

“ And it was at the very top?” 

“Yes, just under the cross. It was n’t much, 
though ; you could do it yourself.” 

I really think Merrill believed this. He hon- 
estly saw no particular danger in that climb, nor 
could I discover that he ever saw any particular 
danger in anything he had done. He always 
made the point that if he had really thought 
the thing dangerous he would n’t have done it. 
And I conclude from this that being a steeple- 
climber depends quite as much upon how a 
man thinks as upon what he can do. 

“ A funny thing happened!” headded. “ After 
I got over this hard place, I slid into a V-shaped 
space between the bulging stone and the steeple- 
shaft, and I lay there on my back for a minute 
or so, resting. But when I started to raise my- 
self I found my weight had worked me down 
in the crotch and jammed me fast, and it was 
quite a bit of time before I could get free.” 

“ How much time? A minute?” 

“Yes, five minutes; and it seemed a good 
deal longer.” 

Five minutes struggling in a sort of stone 
trap, five minutes stretched out helpless at the 
very top of a steeple where one false move 
would mean destruction — that is what Merrill 
spoke of as a funny thing! Thanks, I thought, I 
will take my fun some other way. 

“You would be surprised,” he went on, “to 
feel the movement of a steeple. It trembles 
all the time, and answers every jar on the street 
below. I guess old Trinity’s steeple sways 
eighteen inches every time an elevated train 
passes. And St. Paul’s is even worse. Why, 
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she rocks: like a beautifully balanced cradle; it 
would make some people seasick. Perhaps you 
don’t know it, but the better a steeple is built the 
more she sways. You want to look out for the 
ones that stand rigid ; there ’s something wrong 
with them—most likely they ’re out of plumb.” 

“Is n’t there danger,” I asked, “that a 
steeple may get swaying 
too much, say in a gale, 
and go clear over?” 

‘« Gale or not,” said Mer- 
rill, “a well-made steeple 
must rock in the wind, the 
same as a tree rocks. That 
is the way it takes the 
storm, by yielding to it. If 
it did n’t yield it would 
probably break. Why, the 
great shaft of the Washing- 
ton Monument sways four 
or five feet when the wind 
blows hard.” 

Then he explained that 
modern steeples are built 
with a steel backbone (if 
I may so call it) running 
down from the top for 
many feet inside the stone- 
At Trinity, for in- 
stance, this backbone 
(known as a dowel) is four 
inches thick and forty-five 
feet long, a great steel 


work, 


mast stretching down 
through the cross, down 
inside the heavy stones 


and ornaments, and end- 
ing in massive beams and 
braces where the steeple’s 
greater width gives full se- 
curity. 

“What sort of work did 
you do on these steeples?” 
I asked. 

“All kinds; stone-ma- 
son’s work, painter’s work, 
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repairing loose stones and ornaments, and put- 
ting up lightning-rods, and gilding crosses, and 
cleaning smoke-stacks so high that it makes you 
dizzy to look up, let alone looking down, and a 
dozen other things. Sometimes we have to take 
a whole steeple down, beginning at the top, stone 
by stone — unless it’s a wooden steeple, and then 


FLAGPOLE.” 


(SEE PAGE 297.) 


blacksmith’s work, carpenter’s work — why, a_ we burn her down five or six feet at a time, with 


good steeple-climber has to know something 
about ’most every trade. It’s painting flagpoles, 
and scraping off shale‘from a steeple’s sides, and 





creosote painted around where you want the 
fire to stop; the creosote puts it out. 
blew off the whole top of a steeple with dyna- 


Once I 
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HOW THE STEEPLE-CLIMBER GOES UP A FLAGPOLE 


mite; and, by the way, I ’ll tell you about that 
sometime.” 

Conversing with a steeple-climber (when he 
feels like telling things) is like breathing oxygen ; 
you find it over-stimulating. In ten minutes’ 
matter-of-fact talking he opens so many vistas 
of thrilling interest that you stand before them 
bewildered. He starts to answer one question, 
and you burn to interrupt him with ten others, 
each of which will lead you hopelessly away 
from the remaining nine. You are something 
like an eager hunter who is trying to chase a 
dozen running rabbits at once. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES WITH 
LIGHTNING. 


“ Did you ever have any ex- 
periences with lightning?” | 
asked Merrill, one day. 

* Oh, a few,” he said. “A 
thunderbolt struck the Trinity 
steeple the very day we finished 
our work. We had just taken 
down our tackle and staging 
after gilding the cross when — 
by the way, they say there ’s a 
hundred dollars in gold under 
that cross.” 

“ Really?” I exclaimed. 
“ How did it get there ?” 

“Somebody ordered it put 
there when the steeple was 
built. People often do queer 
things like that. I painted a 
flagpole on a barn up in Massa- 
chusetts where there was four 
hundred dollars in gold hidden 
under the weather-vane. Every- 
body knew it was there, because 
the farmer who put it there told 
everybody, and my partner was 
crazy to saw off the end of that 
pole some night and fool ’em, 
but of course I would n’t have 
it.” 


Here was I quite off my thun- 
derbolt trail, and although cu- 
rious about that farmer, I came 
back to it resolutely. 


“ Well,” resumed Merrill, 
“this lightning stroke came down the new rod 
all right until it reached the bell-deck, and there 
it circled round and round the steeple four or 
five times, wrapping my assistant in bluish- 
white flame. Then it took a long jump straight 
down Wall Street, smashed a flagpole to slivers, 
and vanished. Say, there are things about 
lightning I ’ve never heard explained. I know 
of a steeple-climber, for instance, who was killed 
by lightning — it must have been lightning, al- 
though no one saw it strike. There were two 
of them working on a scaffolding when a thun- 
der-storm came up, and this man’s partner 
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started for the ground, as climbers with any 
sense always do. But this fellow was lazy or 
out of sorts or something, and said he would n’t 
go down, he ’d stay on the steeple until the 
storm was over. And he did stay there, with- 
out getting any harm, so far as anybody on the 
ground could see, except a wetting. Just the 
same, when his partner went up again, he found 
him stretched out on the scaffolding, dead.” 
“Frightened to death?” I 
suggested. 
Merrill shook his head. “No, 
they said it was lightning; but 
it ’s queer how lightning could 
kill a man without being seen, 
is n’t it?” 
Then Merrill gave an experi- 
ence of his own with a thunder- 
bolt. It was during this same 
busy summer of 1900, while he 
and his partner were scraping 
the great steel smoke-stack that 
rises from ground to roof along 
one side of the American Tract 
Society Building, that towering 
structure which looks down with 
contempt, no doubt, upon ordi- 
nary church steeples. 
“We were in our saddles,” 
Merrill explained, “swung down 
about two thirds of the smoke- 
stack’s length, when some black 
clouds warned us of danger, and 
we hauled ourselves up to the 
roof. My partner, Walter Tyghe, 
got off his saddle and stood 
there where my wife was wait- 
ing (she often goes to climbing- 
jobs with me—she ’s less anx- 
ious when she can watch me); 
but I thought the storm was 
passing over, and kept on scrap- 
ing, sort of half resting on the 
cornice, half on my saddle. Sud- 
denly a bolt shot down from a 
little pink cloud just overhead, 
and splintered a big flagpole I had just put hal- 
yards on, and then jumped past us all and right 
between me and the smoke-stack. It knocked 


Walter over, and made me so sick and giddy that 
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I fell back limp on my saddle-board, and swung 
there until my wife pulled the trip-rope that opens 
the lock-block and lowered me down to the roof, 
That ’s not the first time 
Once 


where I was safe. 
she ’s been on deck at the right minute. 
she came up a steeple to tell me something, and 
found the hauling-line smoldering from my help- 


er’s cigarette. If that line had burned through 


it would have dropped me to the ground from 


| 


ABOVE NEW YORK CITY 
the steeple-top, saddle, lock-block, and all. The 
man with the cigarette was so scared he quit 
smoking for good and all.” 

Here, in reply to my question, Merrill ex- 
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plained the working of a lock-block, which is ness as that over the bulging stones at Trinity) 


simply a pulley that allows a rope to pass 


through it, but will not let 
it goback. With this block 
the steeple-climber can be 
hauled up easily, but can- 
not fall, even if the man 
hauling should let go the 
rope. When it is necessary 
to descend, a pull on the 
trip-rope releases a safety- 
catch and the saddle goes 
down. 

“ Dosteeple-climbers al- 
ways work in pairs?” I 
asked him. 

“Usually. It would be 
hard for one man to do a 
steeple alone. There are 
lots of places where you 
must have some one to 
fasten a rope or hold the 
end of a plank or pass you 
something. Besides, it 
would n’t be good for a 
man’s mind to be spend- 
ing days and days upon 
steeples all alone. It ’s 
bad enough with a part- 
ner to talk to. That makes 
me think of poor old Dan 
O’Brien. If I had n’t been 
up with him one day —” 
Merrill checked himself 
and went into something 
else. 

“T ’ll give you a case 
where a man alone could 
never have done the thing, I don’t care how 
clever a steeple-climber he might be. It was 
on St. Paul’s, New York, after we had finished 
the job and taken everything down. Then 
somebody noticed that the weather-vane on top 
of the ball was n’t turning properly. I knew in 
a minute what the matter was; it was easy 
enough to fix it, but the thing was to reach the 
weather-vane. I don’t mean that the climb up 
the steeple was anything ; we had done that be- 
fore ; but if I tried to climb around that big ball 
again (it was the same sort of a wriggling busi- 





‘**THEN MY PARTNER STOOD ON MY SHOULDERS.’ ”’ 


I would be sure to scrape off a lot of the fine 

gilding we had just put on. 
‘ And yet I could n’t get at 
the weather-vane without 
getting over the ball. | 
studiéd quite a while on 
this little problem, and 
solved it with my partner’s 
help. We both climbed 
the steeple as far as the 
ball ; we went up the light- 
ning-rod ; then we roped 
ourselves to the steeple. 
shaft by life-lines, and then 
my partner, that was Joe 
Lawlor, stood on my shoul- 
ders and did the job. You 
see it was easy enough that 
way.” 

“Easy enough!” Think 
ofit! —Two men clinging to 
the point of a steeple. One 
of them braces himself with 
the toes of his rubber shoes 
in crannies of the stone, 
and the other, balancing 
on his shoulders like a cir- 
cus performer, does a piece 
of work, no matter what, 
with a reeling abyss all 
around (what is looking 
over a precipice compared 
to this ?), and all the time 
the spire swaying back 
and forth like a forest 
tree. And then you hear 
that, instead of getting a 
large sum for such an achievement, these men, 
taking it through the year, get scarcely more 
than ordinary workmen’s wages. 


HOW THEY BLEW OFF THE TOP OF A 
CONNECTICUT STEEPLE. 


Known over all Connecticut was the Congre- 
gational Church in Hartford, that stood for years 
on Pearl Street, and was famous alike for the 
burning words spoken beneath its roof, and 
the tall, straight spire that reached above it; 
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two hundred and thirty-eight feet measured the 
drop from cross to pavement. But churches 
pass like other things, and near the century-end 
came the decision by landowners and lease 
interpreters that this graceful length of brown- 
stone and the pile beneath it must move off the 
premises, which meant, of course, that the steeple 
must come down, the time appointed for this 
demolition being August, 1899. 

Now, the taking down of a steeple two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet high, that rises on a 
closely built city street, is not so simple a pro- 
ceeding as might at first appear. If you suggest 
pulling the steeple over, all the neighbors cry 
out. They wish to know where it is going to 
strike. Are you sure it won’t smash down on 
their housetops? Can you make a steeple fall 
this way or that way, as woodmen make trees 
fall? How do you know you can? Besides, 
how are you going to hitch fast the rope that 
will pull it over? And who will climb with 
such a rope to the steeple-top? It must be 
said that there is usually some young man at 
hand, some dare-devil character of the vicinity, 
who is ready to try the 
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ples would be pounding so I ’d have to come 
down and rest. 

“ Of course the purpose of this hole that I 
knocked through the steeple-top was to make 
fast ropes and pulleys, so my partner and | 
could hoist ourselves along the outside, and not 
have to climb up the inside cross-beams, which, 
I can tell you, is a lively bit of athletics. Well, 
we got our ropes fixed all right, about twenty- 
five feet below the top, and the ‘bosun’s saddle’ 
swung below for us to travel up and down in, 
and then we made fast another set of ropes and 
pulleys about fifteen feet higher up; this was for 
hoisting timber and stuff that we needed.” 

“ How did you get up that fifteen feet?” I 
inquired. 

“Worked up on the stirrups —that is, two 
nooses around the steeple, each ending in a 
loop, one for the right foot, one for the left. 
You stand in the right stirrup and work the 
left loop up, then you stand in the left stirrup 
and work the right loop up. Sometimes in hard 
places you have to throw your nooses around 
the shaft as a cowboy castsarope. Come down 
some day and watch 





thing and is positive 
he can succeed at it. 
But, luckily, he sel- 
dom gets a chance to 
try. 

“Tt ’s queer,” said 
Merrill, telling me the 
story, “how people 
ever built a steeple 
like this one without 
a window in it, or an 
air-passage, or any- 
thing for ventilation. 
Between the bell-deck 
and the cross there 
was n’t a single open- 
ing from the inside 
out, so I had to break 
my way through up 
near the top. What a 
place for a man to 
work, squeezed in the point of a stifling funnel, 
with no swing for his hammer, and no air to 
breathe, and the scorch of an August sun! 
After fifteen minutes of it, my wrists and tem- 











us work; you 'Il see 
the whole thing.” 

To this invitation I 
gave glad acceptance; 
I certainly wished to 
see this stirrup-climb- 
ing process. 

“The next thing, 
continued Mr. Merrill, 
“was to make another 
hole in the steeple 
through a keystone a 
little below our first 
hole. In this hole we 
set a block of Norway 
pine resting on an iron 
jack. The block was 
about a foot square 
and twenty-two inches 





LOOKING FROM THE GROUND UPWARD AT ST. PAUL S SPIRE, high, a big tough 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


piece, you see, and 
by screwing up the jack we could make that 
part as solid as the keystone was. We made 
this hole on the east side of the steeple, which 
was the side we wanted her to fall on, the only 
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side she could fall on without injuring some- 
thing; and we had it figured out so close that 
we dug a trench on that side straight out from 
the steeple’s base, ten feet wide and four feet 
deep, and told people we intended to have the 





whole top of 

} that steeple, 

{ say a length of 

thirty-five feet 

and a weight of 

thirty-five tons, come 

off at one time and 

land right square in 

that trench and no- 

where else. That ’s 

what we intended to 

do when it camedown. 

“SOMETIMES IN HARD PLACES “ Now began the 
YOU HAVE TO THROW YOUR 

NOOSES AROUND THE SHAFT.” hoisting of materials ; 

first a lot of half-inch 

wire cable, enough for four turns around the 

steeple, then eight sixteen-foot timbers, two 

inches thick and a foot wide, then a lot of 

maple wedges. We bandaged the steeple with 

the cable and drew it tight with tackle. Then 

we lowered the timbers lengthwise inside the 

cable, which we could do because the steeple 

was an octagon with ornamented corners, and 

these left spaces where the wire rope was 


stretched around. Then we wedged the cight 
timbers fast so that they formed a sixteen-foot 
half-collar on the west side of the steeple just 
opposite our hole where the jack was. In other 
words, we had the steeple shored in so that 
when we let her go no loose stones could fal! on 
the west side ; everything must fall to the east. 

“ Last of all, we widened our hole on the east 
side, stripping away stones until that whole side 
lay open in a half-circular mouth about four 
feet high. And in this mouth were two teeth, 
one might say, that held the stone jaws apart, 
the iron jack biting into the block of Norway 
pine. On those two now came the steeple’s 
weight, or, anyhow, one half of it. To knock 
out one of these teeth would be to leave the 
east side of the steeple unsupported, with the 
result that it must topple over in that direction 
and fall to the ground. Anyway, that was our 
reasoning, and it seemed sound enough; the 
only question was how we were going to knock 
out that block of Norway pine. 

“ Well, the day of the test came, and I guess 
five thousand people were there to see what 
would happen. Everybody was discussing it, 
and farmers had driven in for miles just as they 
do fora hanging. You understand I was under 
the orders of the contractor, and he had his own 
plan about getting the block out. He proposed 
to hitch a rope to it, drop this rope to a donkey- 
engine in the yard, and set the engine winding 
up the rope. He said the block would have to 
come out then and the steeple fall. I agreed 
that the block might come out, but was afraid 
it would tip up with the strain coming at an 
angle, and throw the steeple over to the west, 
just the way we did n’t want it to go. And if 
that steeple ever fell to the west, there was no 
telling how many people it would kill in the 
crowd, without counting the damage to houses. 

“ However, the contractor was boss, and he 
stuck to it his way was right, so we hiihed the 
engine to the block and set her going. She 
puffed and tugged a little, and then snapped 
the rope. We got another rope, and she broke 
that too. Then we got a stronger rope, and the 
engine just kicked herself around the yard and 
had lots of fun, but the block never budged. 
All that morning we tried one scheme after an- 
other to make that engine pull the block out, 
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but we might as well have hitched the rope to 
the church ; the steeple’s weight was too much 


for us. And all the time the crowd was getting 


bigger and bigger, until the police could hardly 


manage it. 

“ Finally the contractor, being very mad and 
quite anxious, said he ’d be hanged if he could 
get the block out, and for me to try my scheme, 
and do it quick, for some men were going about 
saying the thing was dangerous and ought to 
be stopped. He did n’t have to speak twice 
before I was on my way up that steeple carry- 
ing an inch auger, a fifty-foot fuse, and a stick of 
dynamite —I ’d had them ready for hours. It’s 
queer how people get wind of a thing; the crowd 
seemed to know in a minute that I was going 
to use dynamite, and before I was twenty feet up 
the ladder a police officer was after me, order- 
ing me down. I went right ahead, pretending 
not to hear, and when I got to the bell-deck 
he was puffing along ten yards below me. I 
swung into my ‘bosun’s saddle’ and began 
pulling myself up outside the steeple, and I guess 
the whole five thousand people around the 
church bent back their heads to watch me. 

“ Assoon as I began 
to rise in the saddle I 
knew I was all right, 
for I coiled up the 
hauling-line on my 
arm the officer 
could n’t follow me. 
All he could do was 
stand on the bell-deck 
and gape after me like 
the rest and growl. 

“When I reached 
the block I bored a 
six-inch hole into her 
at a downward slant, 
and in this I put some 
crumbs of dynamite,— 
not much, only about 
half a teaspoonful, — 
and then I stuck in the 
fuse and tamped her solid with sand. Then I 
lit the other end, dropped it down inside the 
steeple, and slid down the rope as fast as I 
could, yelling to the officer that I ’d touched her 


So 


< 


PICTURE OF THE FALLING 
THE DYNAMITE EXPLODED. 


DANGER AND DARING. 


STEEPLE, PHOTOGRAPHED JUST AFTER 


35 FEET IN LENGTH AND WEIGHED 35 TONS. 
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off. You ought to have seen him get out of that 
steeple! He never waited to arrest me or any- 
thing ; he had pressing business on the ground! 

“ By the time I got down you could see a 
little trail of bluish smoke drifting away from 
the hole, and there was a hush over the crowd, 
except for the police trying to make them stand 
back behind the ropes. I don’t know as I ever 
saw a bigger crowd; the street was jammed for 
blocks either way. Well, sir, that was a queer- 
acting fuse. It smoked and smoked for about 
ten minutes, and then the smoke stopped. The 
people began to laugh —they said it had gone 
out; and the contractor was nearly crazy: he 
was sure I had made another failure. I did n't 
know what to think; I just waited. We waited 
ten minutes, twelve minutes; it seemed like an 
hour, but nobody dared go up to see what the 
matter was. Then suddenly the explosion came 
—no louder than a pistol-crack, for dynamite 
does n’t make much noise, but it stirred me 
more than a cannon. 

“«Start your engine!’ I shouted, and the 
little dummy had just time to wind up half a 
turn of the hitch-line when the old steeple-top 

swayed and broke 
x clean in two, right 
= where the block was, 
and the whole upper 
length fell like one 
piece, fell to the east 
just as we had planned 
it, and landed in the 
trench, every stone of 
it; there was n’t a piece 
as big as your finger- 
nail, sir, outside that 
trench. And while she 
was falling I don’t 
know how many ko- 
daks were snapped in 
the hope of getting a 
picture; men and wo- 
men with cameras had 
been waiting for hours 
on the roofs of high buildings, and two or three 
of them actually caught a picture of the steeple- 
top as it hung in the air for a fraction of a 
second at right angles to the base.” 


SS 
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JOHNNY’S MISTAKE. 


By Henry WALLACE PHILLIPS. 


JoHNNY 
TAPPERTON 
sat under the 
shade of the 
apple-tree 
studying his 
grammar. Ah, 
no, no! I 
wrong Johnny. 
If he had been 
studying his 
grammar he 
would have 
known more 
about it; for 

me: he was a bright 

JOHNNY S VISITOR IS HORRIFIED. 

(SEE PAGE 304.) boy, was John. 
As it was, he had the grammar in his hand, 
and occasionally his eye fell on the book, but 
his mind was full of bitter regret at being 
obliged to stay there, when everything pointed 
to a fishing excursion. 

“It ’s just nonsense, that ’s what it is! 
Johnny, as he slapped the grammar on the 
ground. “I don’t want to talk any better than 
I do now! Everybody understands what I 
say. When I say ‘It’s me,’ they know just as 
well who I mean as if I said ‘It ’s I’ — better, 
when you come to that, for if I said ‘It ’s I,’ 
they would n’t believe it was me at all. Now, 
there ’s Uncle Fred; he writes books, so he ought 
to know what he ’s talking about—and he says 
that originality is the great thing. There you 
are! That ’s what I want. I don’t want to 
talk English, or United States, or French — I 
want to talk plain John Tapperton. That 
would be original. Huh! they don’t want 
a boy to show any sense of his own. Every 
time I try to speak in class, Miss Derwent 
says: ‘ Now, I don’t wish for any argument, 
Johnny; there it is in the book, and if you 
learn it that way it will be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to me. You need n’t take the trouble to 
improve it,’— when, if she ’d just listen to me, I 
could show her where the book is wrong in a 


” 


cried 


minute. Well, I suppose I ’ve got to get that 
lesson, so here goes.” 

He sighed deeply, and opened the grammar, 
reading: “The objective case is governed by—” 
Johnny stopped there. 

“Ho!” said he, “so you ’re governed, too, 
are you? Well, I feel sorry for you. I feel 
sorry for anybody that ’s governed. They ‘ve 
just governed and civilized all the fun out of 
everything. Wish I was an Indian. I just 
wonder what an Indian boy would say if they 
stuck this old thing in his hands and said: 
‘Here! learn this rule and the five hundred 
exceptions.’ He'd give it to them!” Johnny 
lost himself in wondering what form the proud 
red boy’s answer would take. He found some 
satisfaction in making it very warm. Then he 
returned to his own affairs. ‘Or I wish I had 
a bicycle. Then I could fix a sort of book- 
rack on the handle-bars, and learn my lesson 
as I went along. There ’d be some fun in that. 
I could say, ‘I ’ll learn this rule before I get 
to Mr. French’s house’; it would make a sort of 
game of it— although I don’t know that that 
would work just right, either,” he continued 
thoughtfully. “That ’s how I came to break 
Willy Smith’s wheel — figuring how I could 
feed and water the horse without going out to 
the barn in the morning. I just had it right 
when I ran into that old baby-carriage. Gra- 
cious! what a fuss they made! And it never 
hurt the baby a single bit. You ’d have 
thought I ’d done it on purpose. The nurse 
had no business to leave the baby in the road 
that way. As long as they have so many laws, 
they ought to have one against leaving baby- 
carriages out in the road for people to run into. 
Wish I had a million dollars. I ’d hire a 
detective to go after the man who wrote this 
book, and if he ’d ever done anything wrong, 
I ’d send him to jail for the rest of his life.” 
This was such a pleasant fancy that he spent 
some time in working it out in different ways, 
lingering over the picture of the author dragged 
weeping to a dungeon cell. “But I have n't 
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any million dollars, and I can’t do it!” groaned 
Johnny. “Bother take the grammar! There 
is n’t a bit of sense in it from one cover to the 


other!” 

He leaned back against the tree and shut his 
eyes, whistling a random tune through his teeth, 
to which he beat an accompanying tattoo with 
his fingers on the despised grammar. The tune 
ran along without Johnny’s thinking about it, 
until at last, to his surprise, a little old gentle- 
man popped out of the ground before him. 

Johnny sat up in a hurry and stared at his 
visitor. He was the most peculiar-looking 
person that Johnny had ever seen— not over 
a foot high, very stout, carefully dressed in 
black clothes, with a shiny beaver hat on his 
head. He wore large gold-rimmed spectacles, 
and his expression was dignified and severe. 

“H’m!” said the old gentleman, clearing 
his throat. ‘“ Well, my young friend, what can 
I do for you?” 

“Do for me?” replied Johnny, too aston- 
ished to have his usual ready wits about him. 
“Why, I don’t know; who are you, sir?” 

“I am the one to whom you called but a 
second ago!” 

“Beg your pardon, sir—some mistake here; 
I did n’t call you!” said Johnny. 

“You ‘surely did,” returned the old gentle- 
man. “You gave the signal on the book 
which I must obey—I and all other slaves of 
the book.” 

Johnny’s heart beat quickly. 
Aladdin as well as anybody. 

“ Are you a genie?” he asked anxiously. 

“Sir,” returned the old gentleman, circling 
his shiny ‘hat in a profound bow, “I am!” 

“Well, hooray for you!” cried Johnny. 
“You ’re just the man I ’m looking for. I 
want a bicycle, and a million dollars, and a 
shot-gun, and a dog,-and a set of carpenter’s 
tools, and boxing-gloves, and a pound of 
caramels.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the old gentleman. 

“What makes you sorry?” demanded 
Johnny. He felt chilled by the old gentle- 
man’s manner. 

“ Because those things are not in my regular 
line at all.” 

“Well, but can’t you get them for me?” 


He knew 
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“Oh, I suppose I could; but I ’m not inter- 
ested in those things, and they do not fall in 
the line of my duties. I, sir, am the Genius of 
Language.” 

Johnny’s face changed in a manner wonderful 
to behold. 

“Tf that is n’t just my luck!” he groaned. 
“I can always get slathers of the things I don’t 
want! Well, sir,” he continued, speaking to 
the Genius, “don’t let me keep you from any- 
thing you ’ve got to do. I don’t care for your 
goods — there ’s too much language around 
as it is.” 

“My dear young friend, that would be im- 
possible! There cannot be too much language. 
Every word represents an idea, and to say that 
there could be too many ideas is ridiculous.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that; I seem 
to have too many ideas,” answered Johnny. 
“They only get me into trouble; so you need n’t 
wait.” 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” 
gentleman. “I must wait. You have sum- 
moned me, and I must do my duty. I shall 
have to attend you from day to day until 
you have an appreciation of the beauties of 
language.” 

“What!” screamed Johnny. “Do you mean 
to say that you ’re going to tag around after me 
all the time ?” 

“T do not mean to say —I did say,” returned 
the Genius. “It’s past tense now.” 

“T wish you ’d passed hence along with it!” 
sighed Johnny. 

The old gentleman took off his spectacles 
and rubbed them with his handkerchief; then 
he put them on and looked earnestly at Johnny. 
“ That ’s not a bad joke for a boy,” said he. 

“Huh! there you are again —‘ for a boy,’” 
said Johnny. “I ’m sick of those words. If 
it is n’t a bad joke for a boy, it is n’t a bad 
joke for anybody. I ain’t going to stand that 
‘boy’ business forever.” 

The Genius made an awful face, and shud- 
dered as if he had taken a dose of quinine. 
“ Don’t say ‘ain’t’— to oblige me, please don’t 
say it,” he begged. 

Johnny looked at him in wonder. It seemed 
like a great fuss over a trifle. Then a thought 
came to him that set his heart beating. “He 


exclaimed the old 
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said he could get them for me,” Johnny said to 
himself, “ and I believe I can make him.” He 


“aA LITTLE OLD GENTLEMAN POPPED OUT OF THE GROUND BEFORE HIM.” 


continued aloud: “What ’s the matter with 
‘ain’t’? It did n’t ought to be such a poor word.” 

The old gentleman staggered back, gasping 
for breath. “Oh, mercy!” he cried. 

“T hope there ain’t— I mean, is n't—nothing 
the matter with you?” inquired Johnny, po- 
litely. “1 was just going to say that I used to 
could make out without saying ‘ain’t,’ but 
lately —very lately —it seems to get brung 
into everything I ’m a-goin’ to say.” 
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The effect of this awful speech on the old 
gentleman was greater than Johnny had even 
hoped. He turned 


pale and trembled; he 


had to take hold of a 
bush to support him- 
self. “ Oh, my young 


friend, this is terril)le!” 
he moaned. “I sim- 
ply cannot stand it! 
Such language! My 
dear child, if you will 
only desist, I shal! see 
about those trifles for 
which you asked at 
first, but let me entreat 
you to adopt some 
manner of speaking 
which is n’t quite so 
underbred !” 

Now here, of course, 
is where Johnnyshould 
have stopped. He had 
his heart’s desires in 
his reach ; the bicycle, 
the million dollars, the 
shot-gun, the dog, and 
all the rest of the things 
were his for the asking. 
But his great fault was 
not to know when to 
stop. He was carried 
away with the success 
of his plan, and the 
feeling of power it 
gave him, so he said: 

“Why, I don’t be- 
lieve I ’ve got no way 
of speaking which ain't 
no underbredder.” 

The old gentleman gave a feeble bleat, and 
dropped to the ground with a sound like a 
large apple falling. His little high hat rolled 
away over the grass. 

Johnny stood stupefied for a second at this 
result. Then he ran to the old gentleman. 
“Pshaw!” he said. “He ’s only fainted.” 
But when he came to look at his victim closely, 
there was no concealing the truth. The Ge- 
nius was undergoing some mysterious change. 
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“Can’t I get you a drink of water?” asked 
Johnny, frightened at the other’s appearance. 
" «Let me alone, young man,” answered the 
Genius, in a sad, weak voice. “Leave me to 
my troubles —it is too late for succor. I am 
a cleft infinitive, a verb without a subject!” 

[hese remarks were all grammar to Johnny, 
but the tone convinced him that the old gentle- 
man took a serious view of the situation, so he 
said encouragingly, “ Oh, I hope the case is n’t 
so bad as that!” Still, while he tried to be 
brave about it, his heart swelled with disap- 
pointment. ‘The old gentleman was vanishing, 
and with him would go all hopes of bicycles, 
millions of dollars, and the rest of it. It was a 
bitter, bitter disappointment. As usual, he first 
cast around for some one else to lay the blame 
upon, but not with success. It was Johnny’s 
fault, —every bit of it,— and for once in his 
life he admitted the truth. “I have been al- 
together too smart this time,” he whispered to 
himself. Meanwhile the Genius was repeating 
Johnny’s words. 


7? 


“The case! he murmured. “ Circum- 
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stances alter cases! A moment ago,” he con- 
tinued, tapping himself on the chest with one 
pudgy finger, “ I could proudly and grammati- 
cally say that this corporeal entity was mine; 
now all my feeble strength can compass is to 
shout, without regard for truth, grammar, rheto- 
ric, or the rights of man—to shout, I say: 
‘It’s ME --- -- E-E-E-EA—OWOOO!’” 
At this startling and unexpected ending, 
which seemed to roar in his ears with a stun- 
ning clamor, the boy sprang up, knocking a 
furry something full twenty feet away in one 
frightened, vigorous sweep of his arm. 
“Why!” he cried, in complete astonishment, 
the stately old gentleman of the moment before 
blending confusedly with a very real and of- 
fended black cat, which stood glaring at him 
from a distance. “Huh! was it you, Captain, 
old boy? Well, you nearly scared the life out 
of me!” Then he thought recent events over 
soberly. “It was only a dream,” he said to 
himself; “but there ’s no doubt about it—I 
was too smart. I ’ll turn over a new leaf to- 
morrow ; but just now I think I ’ll go fishing.” 
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Roses rioting everywhere 

On the yellowing canvas square, 
Sweet forget-me-nots bright between 
Sheltering leaves of tender green, 
Pansy-flower and violet 

And many a blossom nameless yet 
(Stranger blossom than ever grows 
Safe in grandmother’s garden rows), 
Pink and purple and crimson-red— 
Nearly a hundred years have fled, 
Yet never a color deigns to fade 

In the sampler Abigail made. 


Framed in pillars of gold and blue, 
Peaceful the scene that meets the view: 
A fair road leading an inch or more 
Upward straight to a farm-house door ; 
Patches of greensward smooth and wide, 
Sentinel poplars either side 

(Done in a style that warrants pride) ; 
And in the foreground, woolly, white, 
Twin lambs grazing with all their might— 
Lambs whose like was ne’er seen before, 
Twice the size of the farm-house door! 


Little demure-eyed Quaker witch, 

Where did you learn that ancient stitch? 
Far away in the cunning East, 
Dark-browed girls with stitches like these 
Wreathe in sumptuous broideries 

Robes that gleam at the Sultan’s feast. 
But you sat in a straight-backed chair, 
Skirt and bodice of sober gray, 

Stiff cap hiding your shining hair, 
Thinking, no doubt, ’t were sin to wear 
Garments gayer in tint than they; 

A little wishing, perhaps,—who knows?— 
For a kerchief bordered in green and rose! 


By E sie Hitt. 
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Patiently toiled she, day by day, 

In the dame-school over the way, 

Till in the cross-stitch, primly set, 
Slanted her thrice-told alphabet : 

Large square letters, distinct and fine; 
Tiny letters that twist and twine 

In curious curves; then straight, to show 
How use with beauty must ever go. 
Read the verse that she put below: 


As thus mp hand with artful aim 
Confirms the useful needle's fame 
So map mp actions everp part 

Be aim’d alone to mend mp heart. 


And: lastly, for all the world to scan: 
We read ’t was 


Wronght bn Abigail Ann. 


The date then follows in figures fine: 


1829. 


Throned in state on the entry wall, 
Not a neighbor who chanced to call 
But must linger awhile to see 

All the splendor of flower and tree. 
Modestly then the household heard, 
Checking each over-glowing word ; 
Not /vo lavish the praise must be, 
Not “oe frequent, lest vanity 

Lurk in the heart of Abigail P. 


Side by side on my wall to-day 
Many a spoil of work and play, 
Many a trophy quaint or rare, 
Drifted from lands beyond the sea, 
Tells its story serenely there ; 

But, unshadowed by print or shelf, 
Hangs the sampler, all by itself. 
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ABIGAIL’S SAMPLER. 


Newer treasures may deck my wall, Curtains behind whose silken fold 
Somehow I like this best of all! Abigail's roses and lilies hide, 

Somehow I feel a thrill of pride— 
And when a childish hand is bold Such a thrill as you used to know, 
Gently to part and draw aside Little Abigail, long ago! 
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A VISIT TO ASHBY CASTLE, AND TO THE FIELD WHERE, SIR WALTER SCOTT TELLS US, 
IVANHOE JOUSTED MORE THAN SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


THERE were three of us in the party: Dorian, 
who knew history, and Helena, and I. 

We had made many quaint and delightful 
trips to out-of-the-way places that had once 


been famous. We had ridden in strange ve- 
hicles, or walked or wheeled, but our excursions 
had always been successful. 

When Dorian told us we were going to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche I prepared for something 
nice, and looked it out on the map. Such a 
tiny pin-prick as it looks on the map! and yet 
some hundreds of years ago all the greatest 
knights in Europe strove to be there. 

Where now the farmer and the weaver ply 
their trades, there once the armorer blew his 
hand-forge to weld or rivet or repair armor, or 
at a pinch to forge a spear-head or set a sword. 

The town preserves many of its old customs. 
It has four fairs each year for the sale of cattle 
or grain, and still another, the last Monday in 
September, for the hiring of servants for the 
ensuing year. They assemble in a meadow, and 


are chosen by their would-be masters. There 
are two schools for boys, one founded in the six- 
teenth century, one in the seventeenth. In the 
oldest school the boys wear green coats; in the 
later, blue coats; and whenever a blue coat and 
a green coat meet there is likely to be trouble! 

In the old Church of St. Helen’s there is a 
“finger pillory,’—-two boards which may be 
locked together, leaving holes in which fingers 
may be pinched if their owner has whispered 
or giggled in service-time. 

The town of Ashby is only fourteen miles 
from Leicester, a busy, bustling city where they 
make thousands of pairs of shoes and stockings. 

When we stepped out of the station at Ashby 
and looked up the long, straggling street, it 
seemed as if it had not changed since the days 
of Prince John and his tourney, in 1194, except 
to grow a little older. We walked a few steps 
across the street and put up at “The Royal,” 
a little old inn where they seemed much flus- 
tered over the sudden arrival of three guests. 
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‘Did we come to take the baths?” 

« No; we came to see the castle and the tour- 
nament-field. Could they give us a carriage ?” 

“ Well,” answered the landlady, after a long 
pause, “ we have no carriage, but I think you 
can have the bounce.” 

As I said, we were quite hardened by this 
time as to what we rode in, so when the bounce 
drove up, we got in, and it turned out to be 
something like a small stage or a T-cart. 

“Take us first to the castle,” said Dorian, 
and as we drove up the village street we saw a 
large sign telling the merit of the “ Ivanhoe 
Salt Baths.” 

We turned from the main street, and the 
beautiful ruin rose before us as you see it 
in the upper picture. This castle, famous 
alike in history and romance, is one of those 
described by Sir Walter Scott in “ Ivanhoe.” 


floated through the window a cheerful shout, 
“ Love, thirty!” 

It came from the tennis-court belonging to the 
bishop of the diocese, whose gardens include 
the ruins of the castle. 

This very modern voice broke the spell of 
romance but at least there remained the scenes 
of more authentic history. Dorian said: “ Be- 
sides the spell woven about this castle by Sir 
Walter, it has a true historic interest all its own. 
It was built about 1480 by Baron Hastings, who 
was beheaded here by Richard III.” 

I noticed that Dorian seemed very anxious 
to find a particular room, and at last we came 
to one with a beautiful carved fire-place, and 
with carving about the door. “This is the 
room where Mary Queen of Scots was impris- 
oned for some years under the charge of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, before she was taken to 

gloomy __ Fotherin- 
gay,” said Dorian; 








With that fascinating 
volume of the Waver- 
ley Novels in my 
hand, I entered the 
old ruin. 

I had just begun 
to read aloud some 
of the most thrilling 
and romantic scenes 
from the delightful 


Story when there 


and we wondered if 
Mary had looked 
often from the win- 
dow where we stood. 

“ In 1603 the cas- 
tle was visited by 
Anne, Queen of 
James I.,and in 1617 








TWO VIEWS OF THE RUINS OF THE CASTLE AT ASHBY. 
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by King James himself. The Earl of Hunting- 
don gave such feasts, such hunts, and the king 
had so many in his retinue, that after the visit 
was over the earl was forced to sell twenty-four 
manors and thirty-two lordships to pay for it.” 

“ T should think he could have stayed a year 
at that rate,” said I. But Dorian told us the 
visit lasted just seventeen days. 

The cheerful voices from the tennis-court 
kept bringing us back forcibly to the present 
day, until we went back to the bounce. 

Dorian bade the driver take us to “ the field.” 

“ What field, sir?” 

“ Why, the tournament-field.” 

“I don’t just know where it might be, sir.” 

“T mean the field where they used to fight — 
have battles in olden days!” exclaimed Dorian. 

A gleam of intelligence came over the driver’s 
face. “Oh, yes, I know now”; and away we 
went, bouncing over every stone we met, for 
the vehicle had no springs. 

We wondered, as we looked about, if the 
knights cantered up this road on the way to the 
tourney, when the driver, with a flourish, drove 
us into a field, exclaiming: “‘ Here we are, sir.” 

Imagine how we felt when we found he had 
brought us to the summer encampment of the 
local militia! There they were, with their red 
coats, and a neat row of tents in the back- 
ground. This was the only “ field” he knew. 

“No, he ’d never heard of any battles or 
‘justs’ in his day — no, never.” 

We bounced back to The Royal, but the 
landlady was equally ignorant; so we repeated 
our often-tested plan, and went to see the book- 
seller of the town. 

“Yes, he knew all about it; it was about 
two miles from town along the Smeasby road, 
on Hall’s farm.” So, after dinner, we started 
to walk there, having had quite enough of the 
bounce ; and a lovely walk it was, just at sunset. 

We found the Halls, and Mrs. Hall herself 
showed us a book inscribed with the names of 
many notable men who had been there. As 


Dorian added “America” to our names, Mrs. 
Hall said, in her sweet English voice : 
“T never saw but one American before. 


He 
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came to see the field when I was quite © child, 
I remember it well.” 

As the dew was falling she sent her -rand- 
daughter to show us the way, saying: 

“ Gerty, take the gentleman to see th 
mowing-field, but don’t trample the grass.” 

A short walk, and it lay before us—a long flat 
field, with the ground on either side slightly 
rising, forming a vantage-ground for the tiers 
of seats where the spectators had sat. 

At the ends were built the lists, in the days 
of the last great tournament, inclosing a level 
space about a quarter of a mile long and half 
as broad. At the two ends were stout wooden 
gates for entrance, wide enough to admit two 
horsemen riding abreast. At these gates stood 
the heralds, to announce the knights, trumpe- 
ters, and attendants, to keep order, and to see to 
the rank of those who wished to take part. The 
Queen of Love and Beauty sat on an elevated 
platform about the middle of the field, so as to 
see the full shock of the combat. 

Besides the single combat, where only two 
knights engaged, in the second day there was gen- 
erally a mélée, where all who applied, provided 
their credentials were sufficient, might engage. 

Here at Ashby, at this last “ gentle and joy- 
ous joust,” sixty knights on each side, arranged 
in double tiers, rushed forward to encounter 
their sixty rivals, while their ladies looked on, 
and applauded or wept as the fortunes of their 
champions rose or fell. 

It was a peaceful scene now—a new moon in 
the sky, the sounds of the day all hushed, and the 
long grass waving over that once bloody field, 

We trudged home through the mellow dusk, 
and as we went heard that silvery herald, the 
nightingale, singing in a copse by the roadside, 
a very different strain from the wild, barbaric 
music which accompanied the knights as they 
rode into the lists. 

The old chronicles mention this tournament 
as the “ Gentle and Joyous Passage of Arms at 
Ashby,” because only four men were killed 
outright, one smothered by his armor, sixty so 
injured they either died or were crippled for 
life — few who took part escaping unscathed. 
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“WHAT WAS IT? IN THE TWILIGHT IT LOOMED AS BIG AS AN OX.” (SEE STORY, “‘THE MONARCH OF ST. ELIAS.”) 
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THE MONARCH OF ST. ELIAS. 





By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 





A MINER’S MEETING WITH AN ENORMOUS ANIMAL—HE THINKS HE SLAYS THE BIG CREATURE, 
BUT LOSES HIM, IN SPITE OF SKILL AND BRAVERY—WHAT WAS IT? 


Ir is not often remembered by most people 
that there were about three hundred miners in 
the Yukon territory for years previous to the 
big finds, laboriously panning out gold at the 
rate of about four dollars a day. They are 
now quite unable to account for their miss- 
ing the present rich mines, and the fact that 
they had been missing them for years made 
these veterans somewhat suspicious of the rush 
in '96; for, like a prophet, a gold boom is 
often least honored in its own country. Now 
some of them are thinking regretfully of mil- 
lions just overlooked. I know, for I was one 
of them. 

There were three of us in ’94— Lowden from 
Seattle, Eustache the French-Canadian, and 
myself. We were not exactly in the Klondike 
region that season, but in the southwestern 
portion—the Mount St. Elias district. We had 
prospected all that section in July and August, 
and finding the richest signs on an unnamed 
creek between the head of the Chittyna River 
and Lake Kluahne, we built a dug-out cabin 
and applied ourselves to “burning out” our 
claim. Snow flew in October, but we kept it 
out of the diggings, and exhumed large quanti- 
ties of dirt from the “ pay streak,” in readiness 
for the spring wash-up. We were not too 
abundantly supplied with provisions, and as 
our stock diminished we became more depen- 
dent upon what game we could shoot in the 
hills. This method of provisioning took time, 
and we disliked it on that account, for hunting 
weather is mining weather; but it was on 
these expeditions that we heard of the “ Mon- 
arch of St. Elias.” 

The Indians told us of it, and nobody knew 
exactly what it was. Their accounts seemed 
to indicate a sort of bear, but of a weird and 
novel species. They described the animal as 
of gigantic size and terrible ferocity, exceeding 
in these particulars even the northern grizzly. 
VoL. XXVIII.— 40. 


More than that, it was able to climb trees with 
facility, and did not sleep through the win- 
ter, but continued its awful career regardless 
of season. Few of them had ever seen the 
beast, and those few had not stayed to examine 
its peculiarities. Their fear of it was extreme, 
and not a savage of them would hunt in the 
region which it had taken for its own. 

We white men did not devote much con- 
sideration to these legends, being miners and 
not hunters. We believed the animal, if not 
merely a superstition of the aborigines, to be 
some old grizzly of unusual size, and temper- 
sharpened by age. As to his tree-climbing 
and other strange abilities, we took them for 
pure fiction. One detail which made us regard 
the whole thing as mythical was the firm as- 
severations of the Indians that the animal had 
always inhabited the Mount St. Elias—ever 
since the coming of their race. 

We had intended going out for supplies to 
the trading-post of the Alaska Company, 
eighty miles south, at New Year's, but a bliz- 
zard intervened. On the day after Christmas 
a terrific snow-storm set in from the west, and 
for nearly a week there was no going outside 
the cabin. In fact, the cabin itself was so 
completely buried that when we at last got out 
it showed merely as a smoking snowdrift—a 
sort of arctic volcano. 

On January 9 the weather was fine and 
clear, but cold—so cold! We had a little tin 
thermometer at the cabin, and the mercury 
stayed in the bulb all day long—which was 
not so long, after all, for the sun did not rise 
until half-past ten, and disappeared again at 
half-past two. But the question of food was 
an increasingly serious one. We were short 
already, and in Alaska a man simply cannot 
ive without plenty of fat meat, sugar, and hot 
tea. I was the only one who knew the way 
to the trading-post, so they gave me an allow- 
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ance of the scanty “ grub,” and bundled me off 
upon my snowshoes several hours before day- 
break on the morning of the :oth. 

The snowshoeing was good, though some- 
what soft, and I expected to be back within 
eight days. It was quite dark in the creek 
bottom when I started, but away to the south 
Mount St. Elias held up a perfect white cone, 
touched at the peak with a crimson flush, like 
a finger-tip. Toward this gigantic landmark I 
went all through the protracted morning twi- 
light, at the long snowshoe trot of the voya- 
geur. I traveled light. The narrow toboggan 
I dragged behind me held merely my rifle, ax, 
sleeping outfit, camp-kettle, and a few pounds 
of provisions. 

By degrees the ruddy tinge crept down the 
snowy cone, and at its appointed time the sun 
came up, cold and white, in the southeast. It 
described its brief arc behind the mountain’s 
shoulder, and sank out of sight again in about 
five hours, when St. Elias again colored bril- 
liantly, fading gradually till he at last stood up 
clearly white in the early moonlight. It was 
long after dark when I camped in a sheltered 
gorge, and it was long before dawn when I set 
out again. I crossed the western spur of the 
mountain and, as there is no temptation to 
dawdle with the mercury at — 30°, I arrived on 
the third day at the company’s little settle- 
ment. 

I remained there about thirty hours, and 
bought bacon, flour, sugar, and beans, giving 
raw gold-dust in payment. It snowed heavily 
on the second day, so that when I set out on 
the return journey I found the traveling very 
heavy, snowshoes and toboggan sinking deep 
into the fleecy covering. It was about 7 A.M. 
when I started, for daylight is too small a sub- 
ject for consideration at that season, and there 
was a moon. 

I quickly foresaw that I would be able to 
return by no means as rapidly as I had come. 
Perhaps the difficulties of the road made me 
careless as to my direction. At any rate, after 
about eight hours of hard tugging and tramp- 
ing uphill, I suddenly came out upon the face 
of a precipice, upon which the trail shelved 
away into nothingness. I looked about me. 


The place was perfectly unfamiliar to me. 
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Above, the mountain sloped gently up a fir. 
grown slope; but, beneath, the cliff dropped 
sheer to a depth that made me dizzy to think 
of. I retreated a few rods, and tried to think 
where I had missed my way. But I was tired 
enough to sleep without taking off my snow. 
shoes, and I presently decided to camp where 
I was till dawn, and then to retrace my steps, 

I was close under the central peak of 
Mount St. Elias. The great cone seemed to 
hang threateningly right over my head; I had 
to look almost straight up to see the summit. 
A perpendicular face of rock offered an ex. 
cellent wind-break, and I camped in a clump of 
spruces that grew against it. Half a dozen of 
these I cut down, transformed the trunks and 
limbs into fire-wood and the twigs into a mat- 
tress, and lighted a blaze close against the 
cliff-side. 

The bitterly cold east wind did not reach 
me in my shelter, but from time to time a 
great cloud of dry snow would be blown from 
some heights above and come sifting in a 
powdery shower through the tree-tops. It 
was long after sunset, but a semi-moon shone 
brilliantly, if now and then, through driving 
cloud-rack, and lighted the somber wilder- 
ness. It was going to be a bitterly cold 
night, and after supper I laid in a stock of 
fire-wood, heaped on a dozen logs, and pro- 
ceeded to dress for bed. An extra pair of 
caribou-skin socks I put on, three extra pairs 
of moccasins, a woolen cap under my fur one, 
and two pairs of gloves, and, thus fortified, I 
wrapped myself in three pairs of blankets, and 
crawled into my sleeping-bag, which I but- 
toned up over my head. 

I was awakened sharply by a nervous sen- 
sation—that nightmare feeling of peril that 
becomes an instinct with frontiersmen accus- 
tomed to sleep in danger. The bag was close 
around my head and I could see nothing; but 
I felt cold. I had an impression that the fire 
had become low; then I heard a faint under- 
ground rumble, and I unfastened the flap of 
the bag and looked out. 

The fire had burned very low, and had 
sunk almost out of sight in a hollow of its own 
making. The heat had laid bare a portion of 
the neighboring rock wall, and for the first 
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time I observed what appeared to be the 
upper end of a large crack or crevice in the 
rock. It seemed about three feet wide, and 
the lower part was still concealed by the 
snow, and from this opening came again the 
deadened rumble I had heard. 

Vague ideas of an earthquake entered my 
drowsy mind, but I had no time given me for 
speculation. A huge dark mass seemed to 
project itself from the cave. There was a 
snarl, a powerful wild-beast odor, and the 
faint light gave me a horrible glimpse of 
cavernous jaws, gleaming tusks, and a wrinkled, 
hairy face, about three feet from my own. 

With a startled shout, I executed a wild roll 
and somersault backward, sleeping-bag and 
all, into the deep snow behind me. I went 
completely out of sight, I suppose, into the 
fluffy drifts, and continued to wallow, panic- 
stricken, to get as far as possible from that 
frightful apparition. 

After several moments of frenzied en- 
deavor to efface myself, I became conscious 
that I was not pursued, and paused to look 
cautiously back. My visitant still stood in 
the camp, gazing fixedly in my direction. 
But what was it? In the twilight it loomed 
as big as an ox—a long, thin-flanked, tailless 
body, with almost the shape of a panther, and 
the attitude of a bear. I could not clearly 
make out its color, which was probably a 
dark gray or brown. 

Up to this moment I had not thought of 
the mysterious beast of the Indians, but at 
sight of this gigantic unknown creature I re- 
called the savage stories with a thrill of super- 
stitious horror. Its appearance had been so 
sudden that my nerves were badly shaken. I 
endeavored to collect myself, and lay breathing 
heavily, with my eyes fixed upon the strange 
animal, that stood still, swinging its head with 
a sinuous and yet bear-like movement. 

I was so involved in the drifts that I sup- 
pose I was almost invisible, and after a few 
curious snorts the beast turned away and 
walked slowly around my camp. In this 
promenade it came upon something which it 
investigated with loud sniffs, and which I 
afterward ascertained to have been the flour- 
sack. In a moment more I heard the strong 
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cloth go +-r-r-~. Next it lighted upon the 
sugar-bag, and I immediately heard a piggish 
sound of feeding. 

This action of the beast affected me with an 
amazing sense of relief; it was so very natural, 
so very bearish. The gloom and impressive- 
ness of the surroundings, and the dramatic 
effect and mystery of the animal's appearance, 
had strangely worked upon me; but this awe 
began to be replaced by the hunter’s instinct ; 
besides, I was enraged at the destruction of 
our priceless supplies. But presently both these 
emotions were blotted out by the intense cold. 
I cannot even attempt to convey to a south- 
erner how cold it was. The air seemed fairly 
to crackle with the frost. The wind had gone 
down; so had the moon; and the silence in 
that ghastly desert was like death itself, and 
death I knew it would be if I remained long 
motionless in that temperature without a fire. 

But my fire was in the possession of the 
adversary, and so were my. matches, and, 
worst of all, my rifle. In spite of my numer- 
ous wrappings, I began to shiver, partly with 
cold and partly with excitement, as I tried to 
think of some plan for circumventing the 
beast, which was still guzzling its—or rather 
our—sweets. 

If I could only get the brute away from 
the camp long enough for me to get my Win- 
chester and put on my snowshoes, I would 
have it at a disadvantage in the deep snow. 
But at present I had little doubt that it could 
move with much more facility than I could. 
Thus I felt a natural reluctance to attract its 
attention, and at the same time I had no idea 
that it would return to its cave. I did not 
wish it to do this, in fact, for I became deter- 
mined to solve the mystery while I had the 
opportunity, since I had no doubt that this 
creature was the Indians’ legendary terror. 

Several minutes passed while I considered 
the situation and grew numb. Finally I dis- 
engaged myself from sleeping-bag and blan- 
kets, and waded up close to the edge of the 
trampled camp-space. The animal ceased its 
operations at my approach, and bristled up, 
standing tensely on guard and snarling vi- 
ciously. In desperate resolution, I packed a 
large snowball as well as I could from the 
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dry snow, and threw it at the animal. The 
snow hit the animal on the ear. 

With a savage roar it rushed at me. The 
moment it left the camp it plunged over its 
back, and I floundered aside from its charge. 
In the instant thus gained I struggled into the 
camp, and had time to seize the gun and to 
draw it from its buckskin cover before the 
beast turned. The plunge into the light snow 
seemed to bewilder it for a second. It 
wheeled, however, and made at me, coming 
through the drifts like a snow-plow; and as it 
came I shot full at its breast. 

There was a long streak of dazzling flame, 
and a crashing report that mingled with a 
coughing roar. Through the smoke I hazily 
perceived the brute still plunging toward me, 
blood streaming down its chest and shoulders, 
and its little wicked eyes fairly blazing in the 
gloom. I fired again as it came on, and 
leaped aside to avoid the rush. It went 
blindly past me for a few feet, and then 
dropped, bleeding profusely, upon the snow. 

It lay quite still for a few moments, and I 
approached the possible corpse with consider- 
able circumspection. At a range of ten feet I 
fired again, aiming at the fatal spot at the base 
of the ear; but my hand shook as I pulled. 

The shot acted like magic. At the report, 
the animal sprang bodily into the air, horrible 
with extended claws and wide, gory jaws. 
Blood and snow flew in every direction. 
Without knowing how it happened, I found 
myself plunging into the snow again with huge 
strides, frantically wrenching at the lever of 
my rifle, which had for a moment jammed. 
But when I looked back the foe had not fol- 
lowed. It had started, as if dazed, in the 
opposite direction, and was plowing through 
the snow, leaving a trail as if a team of horses 
had passed. 

I hastened to put on my snowshoes and 
follow; but in the few moments thus lost the 
beast gained several rods, and was already out 
of sight in the gloom. I had some idea 


of what was going to happen, and shufiled 
over the snow at arun. When I had the ani. 
mal in view again, it was near the precipice, 
and still charging blindly forward. I fired 
twice without stopping it or making it turn, 
and in another instant over it went. I heard 
a dull thump as its body struck some pro. 
jecting crag, and then there was silence. | 
might listen long before I would hear the 
sound of its fall from the bottom of that 
deep abyss. 

The mystery had eluded me to the last. 
But I investigated the hole from which it pro- 
ceeded, and found it the mouth of a cavern, 
running down for some distance among the 
rocks. It had been masked by the drifts be. 
fore my fire had melted them away. Whether 
the animal was hibernating there or was merely 
snowed up by the great storm, I cannot guess. 
According to the Indians’ story, the latter 
would be most probable. 

I picked up the correct trail without diffi- 
culty on the morrow, with the firm resolve to 
return as soon as possible, seek out some 
means of access to the bottom of the chasm, 
and search for the body of my strange antago- 
nist. But ill fortune again intervened, for I 
arrived at our cabin in the midst of a blinding 
snow-storm which effectually obliterated my 
old trail, and I could form no definite notion 
of the course I had taken when I went astray. 

Neither can I offer any reasonable theory 
as to the nature of the beast I slew. Of 
course, it is not impossible that there are 
actually new species in the unexplored Alas- 
kan wilderness, but this is a somewhat des- 
perate hypothesis.* Eustache argued that it 
might have been a “cinnamon” bear strayed 
up from the south and grown thin with the 
increased rigor of the struggle for existence. 
At any rate, we never encountered another 
specimen, though we observed that the death 
of the beast had not put an end to the In- 
dians’ fears. According to them, it continued 
to rule savagely over its icy St. Elias domain. 


* The recent Harriman expedition to Alaska reports the discovery of a species of bear as big as an ox. 
Possibly the Monarch of St. Elias was one of these “ Kadiak bears.” 




















, By ANNA 


‘ I ’Lt build a house of lollypops 

| Just suited, Sweetheart, to your taste ; 

The windows shall be lemon-drops, 

The doors shall be of jujube paste— 

Heigh-o, if you ’ll be mine! 

With peppermints I ’ll pave 
the walks; { 

A little garden, too, 


I ’ll sow “ 
’ With seeds that send BN 
e > d G 
up sweetene i (s. 
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Some seats of sassafras I Il make 

Because I know you think it ’s 
nice ; 

The cushions shall be jelly-cake 

Laced all around with lemon-ice— 

Heigh-o, if you'll 
be mine! 

We'll have a party every 
day, 

And feast on cream and 
honeydew ; 

And though you ’re only 
six, we 'll play 
That I am just as young 

as you— 
Heigh-o, sweet 
Valentine! 
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y [This story was begun in the November number.] 
: Cuaprer VIII. 
y Tue Boston Express, due in New York at 
f four o’clock, was already fifteen minutes late. 
, For the last half-hour Mr. Henry Bruce had 
been pacing the platform of the Grand Central 
Station, and more than once he had glanced 
t from the open watch in his hand to the far- 
away entrance of the great car-shed. 
At length the watch-cover was shut with a 
click, and, feeling its snake-like way along the 
shining rails, the expected train crept slowly to 
its place. With a final harsh twist of the brakes, 


it came to a standstill, and the crowd of pas- 
| sengers poured forth. More than half the num- 
ber had passed before Mr. Bruce caught sight 
of the sailor-cap for which he was watching. 
The heartiest of greetings followed. Then 
Essex thanked Mrs. Carson for her care, bade 
her good-by, and turned quickly to Mr. Bruce. 
“This is the check for my satchel, and this 
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for Alert, Mr. Bruce. Do you think we could 
go to him right away?” 

“Certainly. Jenkins,” handing the first 
check to a waiting footman, “have this taken 
to the carriage. Now for the collie; I fear his 
feelings will be wrought up by this time.” 

As they approached the three baggage-cars 
that had come with the train, a sharp bark rang 
through the station, and from the farthest of 
the cars there bounded out upon the platform a 
wriggling mass of tan and white, which, cir- 
cling wildly about a station official, caused him 
to whirl as rapidly in order to keep his hold upon 
the chain connecting him with his lively charge. 

“Let him go,” Mr. Bruce called out. 

With a bound that nearly knocked the official 
over, Alert dashed forward to where Essex 
stood. Then, standing erect on his hind legs, 
he placed his paws on her shoulders, and 
snuggled his handsome head close against hers. 

“He has never done that but once before,” 
said Essex, as they walked toward the station 
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entrance, “and that was when mother and I 
came back after three days in Boston.” 

“Does the gentleman object to driving?” 
asked Mr. Bruce, pausing before the brougham 
awaiting them at the curb outside the station. 

“Not at all. But do you think he ought to 
be allowed in such a nice carriage? Could n’t 
he run alongside?” 

There was evidently to be no question of al- 
lowing or not, for as Mr. Bruce handed Essex 
to her seat, Alert took matters into his own 
hands,—or rather feet,—sprang in after her, 
and having settled himself close against her 
knees, laid his nose on the window-sill and, 
with eyes and ears at sharpest attention, pre- 
pared himself for all the new sights and sounds. 

“Did Mrs. Carson prove an entertaining 
traveling companion? ” asked Mr. Bruce, as the 
carriage drove off. 

“She slept most of the time.” 

“ And did you keep her company?” 

“Oh, no; I had too much to think about.” 

Mr. Bruce’s next question apparently changed 
the subject: 

“Miss Essex, how good a hand are you at 
the business of early rising?” 

The eyes under the sailor-cap twinkled. 

“Uncle says a very fine one if there is any- 
thing to rise for.” 

“Would you call a before-breakfast drive to 
Trinity Churchyard anything?” 

The delight in the upturned face made any 
other answer unnecessary. 

“T thought you would want to go there as 
soon as possible. If you had not made so long 
a journey, and if Aunt Nancy were not so eager 
to see you, we might have done it this afternoon. 
But in the morning it will be quieter. I should 
not set such an early hour, only we shall be 
obliged to be aboard the yacht by ten in order 
to be sure of meeting the ships in the bay.” 

The delightful hints in Mr. Bruce’s remarks 
quite took Essex’s breath away, and the greater 
part of the drive was spent in a happy dream 
of the pleasures in store. 

At length the carriage turned out of the 
broad avenue into a large square, and stopped 
before an old-fashioned red-brick house. 

The footman opened the door. Mr. Bruce 
helped his little guest to alight, and, side by 
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side, with Alert a close third, they went up the 
wide stone steps. 

The stately butler and high-ceiled hall had 
somewhat of a depressing effect upon Essex, 
Had it not been for the pressure of Alert’s head 
under her hand, she might almost have wished 
herself at home again. 

And then, in the curtained doorway at the 
left, appeared the dearest little old lady that 
she had ever seen—such a ficfure of an old 
lady, with puffs of white hair and soft pink 
cheeks, and brown eyes as bright and merry as 
those of a girl in her teens. 

Essex gave one glance into the lovely face 
lit by the sweetest smile of welcome, then, tak- 
ing a hasty step forward, found herself held 
close with a clasp more like her mother’s than 
any other she had ever known. 

For a moment she was held so in silence; 
then a voice matching the face in sweetness 
said softly : 

“There is simply no question at all as to the 
form of salute proper for this member of the 
United States navy!” And Essex, lifting her 
face for the lady’s kiss, knew instinctively that 
she and Mr. Bruce’s Aunt Nancy were to be 
dear friends for always. 

At this juncture, guest number two decided 
that some attention was certainly due a dog 
who wore a brand-new collar and had just 
successfully accomplished a first drive in a 
brougham. Therefore a mildly insistent paw 
was laid upon one of the arms clasped about 
his little mistress. 

Miss Bruce immediately accepted the hint, 
and shook the offered member with such cordi- 
ality that Alert, falling back upon his hind legs, 
proceeded to offer both paws at once. The 
greetings being finished, Miss Bruce summoned 
a bright-faced maid from the rear of the hall. 

“Here is Mary,” she said, “who will show 
you to your room and unpack your belongings, 
and do anything else you may require. Only, 
remember, there is to be no changing of gowns, 
or anything that is not strictly necessary. 
There is hardly an hour before dinner, and I 
want every moment to-night, so that we may 
start in as the best of old friends on the enjoy- 
ment of to-morrow.” 

It was a very pretty chintz-decked little room 
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to which Mary led the way, with an open door- 
way connecting it with a larger one. 

“You see, you are to be right next to Miss 
Bruce,” the maid explained, as she opened the 
satchel and laid the toilet articles on the dainty 
dressing-table. 

In the shortest possible time Essex was on 
her way downstairs. Miss Bruce was awaiting 
her by the library fire. 

“Sit here, dear,” she said, pointing to a little 
rocker close beside her. ‘“ You have been de- 
lightfully quick and—” She suddenly stopped. 
“T am sure I smell arbutus.” 

“Yes, ma’am; here they are,” and Essex 
laid a little cluster of pink-and-white blossoms 
in the lady’s lap. “I picked them yesterday, 
and most people think that the ones growing on 
our marsh islands are sweeter than any others.” 

Miss Nancy laid the dainty posy against her 
face, taking a long breath of its fragrance. 

“T am quite ready to agree with ‘most peo- 
ple’ I wonder if we have any dish pretty 
enough for them.” 

“TI thought perhaps you would wear them,” 
said Essex, shyly. 

“Why, that would be best, would n’t it; and 
will you fasten them in? Only save out two of 
the prettiest sprays for Henry’s buttonhole.” 

As Essex laid the bunch of May-flowers 
against the mass of white tulle that ornamented 
the neck and front of the lady’s dress, she caught 
sight of the pin holding the soft folds in place. 

It was only a plain daguerreotype, set in a 
single row of pearls; but the face—that of a 
boy about sixteen—was of such unusual charm 
that she speedily forgot all else as she looked 
at the bright, dancing eyes and merry curved 
mouth apparently just ready to broaden into a 
ringing laugh. 

Miss Nancy’s “ Well, dear, is there any trou- 
ble?” brought her back to the moment’s duty. 

“Oh, no; I was looking—” Before finish- 
ing her sentence Essex gave a guick glance up- 
ward. “It must be your brother!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt is, dear; my brother Dick, who died 
out in China when he was only nineteen.” 

“Was he the one whom Admiral Farragut 
knew?” 


“Then Henry has told you his story?” 
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“No, ma’am; only that one thing, and that 
he was a midshipman.” As she spoke, Essex 
gave a finishing touch to the flowers, taking, at 
the same time, another long look at the pictured 
face. ‘I do wish—” she began, then suddenly 
realized that she was about to indulge in her 
dangerous habit of thinking aloud. 

Miss Bruce took both little hands in hers. 

“Wish what, dear?” 

There was no resisting the coaxing tone. 

“IT was only thinking that if I were not quite 
such a stranger, perhaps you would be willing 
to tell me about him.” 

“Stranger!” exclaimed Miss Bruce. “ My 
dear little girl, do you think that when two 
people have thought the same thoughts and 
cherished the same desires and admired the 
same heroes, that such a word ought ever to be 
applied to one of them?” 

Essex looked mystified. “I am afraid I do 
not quite understand,” she said. An expression 
of amazement came into Miss Nancy’s face. 

“Can it be true that Henry never told you 
that I have loved navy ships and people and 
their doings, just as you have, all my life, and 
that my dearest wish was to name a war-ship? 
Oh, that boy!” And Miss Bruce shook a 
threatening knitting-needle at her nephew as 
he came into the room at that moment. 

“ Aunt Nancy, I verily believe that you have 
let the cat out of the bag!” 

“ Henry Bruce, to think of this child ’s hav- 
ing no idea what sort of an old lady she was 
about to visit!” 

“But she came,” was Mr. Bruce’s quiet 
rejoinder. 

“ And I had your letter,” added Essex. 

“Tt should have been a very different one 
had I not been sure that Henry had told you 
all the necessary facts.” Then, turning to her 
nephew, “ How did you happen not to do it?” 

“No one will ever know what a piece of self- 
denial it was. But, somehow, I fancied that it 
might be rather a pleasant experience for you 
yourself to make known your navy-blueness to 
Miss Essex, and,” with a smiling glance at the 
radiantly satisfied expression of the little guest’s 
face, “ you will never be able to convince me 
that I made the slightest mistake.” 

“ Miss’ Essex,” said Mr. Bruce, as they re- 
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turned to the library after dinner, “I am sorry 
to say that I shall be obliged to be away this 
evening. What wé// you and Aunt Nancy find 
to talk about?” 

The only answer given to this question was 
the happiest of laughs from the occupant of the 
little rocking-chair, which, it is needless to say, 
was drawn as close to that of Miss Bruce as 
could be managed with comfort. 

“Very well,” said the gentleman, holding 
out his hand. “Good night; my turn will 
come in the morning.” 

For the few moments after he had gone, the 
two rocking-chairs traveled diligently back and 
forth to the sole accompaniment of Miss 
Bruce’s knitting-needles. 

The silence was broken by the lady’s asking : 

“How would you like to have the story 
now?” 

There was no need of a spoken answer. 
The gray-blue eyes, lifted first to the pearl-en- 
circled miniature and thence to Miss Nancy’s 
face, gave more than sufficient assent. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“My brother Dick,” began Miss Nancy, 
“was a year and a half younger than I; but as 
I had always been rather frail, and for that 
reason somewhat backward in my size and 
doings, we were generally treated as if of the 
same age. 

“Our home, in those days, was down near 
the Battery, and from the time we were babies 
we were generally taken there for our daily 
exercise. Probably it was the sights that we 
saw from the lovely old park that gave us our 
first great interest in nautical belongings. At 
any rate, by the time we were six and seven 
our knowledge of such subjects was decidedly 
out of proportion to that of school-books. Per- 
haps such a state of affairs was hardly to be 
wondered at when you consider that wé had 
the beautiful bay with its varied craft for a 
lesson-book, and the finest specimen of an old 
Yankee sailor that ever trod a merchantman’s 
deck for teacher. We had made his acquain- 


tance one lovely spring morning when we were 
playing the ‘ guessing game,’ a brilliant inven- 
Whenever an incoming ves- 


tion of our own. 
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sel was spied far down toward the Narrows, 
whoever first guessed her kind scored one: 
that is, if the guess proved to be correct, a 
mark was set to his or her credit by a very 
stumpy pencil on a very wrinkled piece of 
paper carried in Dick’s pocket; if not correct, 
one point was subtracted from the former score. 
Of course, the excitement lay in delaying as 
long as possible before risking the guess, and, 
after that, in the waiting-time till the vessel 
came into plain view, the latter interval being 
rarely twice the same, owing to the variety of 
wind and tide. 

“ Childlike, we had kept our precious inter- 
est to ourselves, and had special terms of our 
own for describing the different sorts of vessels. 
We called masts ‘sticks,’ and sails ‘ wings,’ and 
talked about ‘fronts’ and ‘backs’ in a way 
that was enough to drive a seafaring man 
crazy. 

“On the morning in question I had risked 
the guess,—‘A two-sticked one with cross. 
wings,’—when a kind, gruff voice behind us 
said gently, ‘I think you ’ll find she is a brig, 
little lady.’ 

“Turning, we found ourselves face to face, 
for the first time, with ‘Sailor Bob.’ That first 
meeting saw a most rapid advance in our ac- 
quaintance, for it happened that our nurse was 
at the time deeply engaged in conversation 
with a gardener. 

“We first learned the general facts of our 
new friend’s history—how for the greater part 
of thirty years he had been ‘before the mast,’ 
having made four whaling-voyages and sailed 
four times around the world. 

“Unfortunately, before we could gain any 
particulars, Bridget and the gardener sepa- 
rated; whereupon we were led forcibly away, 
and, during the whole walk home, compelled 
to listen to a lecture on the evils of talking with 
strange men, delivered in the most lively of 
Irish brogues. 

“ But in a solemn council held in the nursery 
window-seat we decided that our new friend 
was not an evil to be shunned, and that the 
case was one worthy of appeal to the highest 
authority. So that night we waylaid our father 
on his way to his dressing-room, and laid the 
facts before him. The next morning, when we 
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reached the Battery, we found him talking with 
Sailor Bob in the most friendly fashion, and 
with that hour began a happiness that was to 
last through 
our childhood. 
There was no 
further talk of 
‘sticks’ and of 
‘back-and- 
forth wings.’ 

“ Thavealways 
found that the 
things young 
folks like to 
learn they gen- 
erally manage 
to acquire in 
the shortest 
possible time. 
It was but a 
matter of days, 
or weeks at the 
utmost, before 
we were quite 
at home in the 
distinctions be- 
tween ships, 
barks, sloops, 
and brigs, and, 
furthermore, 
had__ entered 
with greatest 
enthusiasm 
upon the high- 
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tale, when he started to his feet and looked 
eagerly down the bay. Then, suddenly lifting 
Dick and myself to our feet upon the bench 
where he had 
been _ sitting, 
he raised his 
cap, and point- 
ing toward a 
vessel which, 
with all sails 
set, was slowly 
making her 
way past Gov- 
ernor’s Island, 
he exclaimed, 
‘There, my 
hearties, take 
a good look at 
her, for if you 
live to be a 





hundred you ’ll 
never see any 
frigate better 
worth your 





seeing.’ So we 
did as we were 
told, Dick lift- 
ing his little 
cap in imita- 
tion of our 
friend, thereby 
winning Bob’s 
kindly nod of 
approbation. 





er mysteries of 
. *** THERE IS NO QUESTION AS TO THE 


their canvas MEMBER OF THE UNIT 


setting. We did not rely upon the city’s com- 
merce for lessons in the latter subject. Sailor 
Bob constructed the most beautiful little 
models, which, having served to illustrate his 
lessons, were handed over to become our most 
cherished possessions. 

“It was not strange that Dick soon decided 
that following the sea was to be his future 
career. The only question seemed to be whe- 
ther the deck he was to walk as command- 
ing officer would be that of a brig or a ship. 
And then, one bright October day, the ques- 
tion was settled forever. We were standing at 
our teacher’s side listening to some favorite 


VoL. XXVIII.—41-42. 


When the ship, 


FORM OF SALUTE PROPER FOR THIS 
ED STATES NAvy!’” 


which, to be 
sure, did not look like any other we had ever 
seen, had passed on her way up the East River, 
we were lifted down to gain our first knowledge 
of the United States Navy, with ‘Old Ironsides’ 
to serve as an introduction. For it was none 
other than the grand old queen-frigate herself 
which we had just watched.out of sight. The 
next day, when we went to the Battery, we 
found two sailor friends instead of one. Bob 
proudly introduced to us his old messmate Jake 
Thomson, who had sailed two voyages with 
him in a merchantman and then transferred 
to the navy. Jake, he said, would gladly tell 
us all we wished about that interesting subject. 
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And, indeed, the new-comer well redeemed his 
messmate’s promise, and we started home that 
day with our little heads in such a jumble of 
sloops of war, frigates, and ships of the line that 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that we 
were guided to the house and into our afternoon 
clothes in time to appear at dessert. When our 
father asked us what we had been about, as 
usual, I answered first, ‘Hearing about Navy.’ 
I can repeat the conversation exactly, because 
years afterward I found it recorded word for 
word in my father’s diary. ‘What is that?’ he 
asked. ‘Ships that belong to the President 
and do his fighting,’ was my answer. But 
Dick corrected: ‘ Not really to him, but to the 
country, because that lasts always, and Presi- 
dents don’t ; and it is n’t only the ships—it ’s the 
men on them, too; and I think I am making 
up my mind very fast indeed that I shall belong 
to it when I grow up.’ 

“A few more talks with Jake Thomson, and 
the mind was quite made up. Then the ques- 
tion arose whether I conid belong to ‘it’ too. 


We questioned our friends most earnestly, 


whether ‘navy’ included sisters, only to meet 
with the unsatisfactory information that fine 
dances were given for the ladies when the ships 
came into port. This made no appeal what- 
ever to my fancy. My dancing-lessons had 
just begun, and I was deep in the miseries of 
the first and second positions. But kind old 
Jake Thomson, seeing my disappointment, drew 
me to his side, saying that perhaps the little 
lady would some day have a chance to give 
the name to a navy ship. Then he proceeded 
to describe, in his vivid sailor style, a launch 
and christening he had once seen, and the 
pretty part the builder’s daughter had played in 
the scene; and when he had finished, my deci- 
sion as to what one act of my life was to be 
was entirely made.” 

“Did you ever do it?” questioned Essex, 
eagerly. , 

“No, dear; but I came very near to it 
once.” Miss Nancy paused, and for several 
moments sat silently gazing into the glowing 
fire. Then, taking one of Essex’s hands in 


hers, she said quietly : 
“The rest of the story is sad, little girl. I 
wonder if you would rather not hear it.” 
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“Will it trouble you to tell it?” asked Essex, 
anxiously. 

A gleam that was not from the firelight 
shone in Miss Nancy’s dark eyes as she an- 
swered, with a new thrill in her soft voice: 

“Trouble! No, indeed; I am only too 
proud to tell such a story.” 

“Then—please,” said Essex; and the story 
was continued. 


CHAPTER X. 


“WHEN Dick was eighteen and I twenty, it 
did seem as if our desires were really coming 
true. Dick had begged hard to be appointed 
midshipman when he was sixteen, but father 
had insisted upon his finishing a certain amount 
of his studies before he would give his consent. 
You know, in those days there was no An- 
napolis, and the midshipmen were appointed 
directly to the ships. 

“Dick’s first cruise was to be aboard the 
‘Yellowstone,’ the frigate which was under 
orders to take out the new commander for the 
squadron, then in Chinese waters, and to return 
directly with the officer relieved. 

“The only drawback to my brother’s happi- 
ness was that there seemed no chance of my 
wish being fulfilled. But, one week before he 
was to sail, something happened in real story- 
book fashion. A letter came to my father 
from a friend who, it seemed, had once, as a 
guest in our house, occupied the room next to 
the nursery. He had chanced to overhear Dick 
and me at one of our navy-plays, wherein I 
was naming the ship. This play, I remem- 
ber, was possible only twice a year, when our 
nurse went to visit her family in Jersey City. 
Her eagle eye being removed for the space of 
a day and two nights, there was just time for 
the drying of the wet spot on the nursery floor 
caused by the breaking of the bottle of water 
used in the naming. 

“Mr. Dixon’s visit must have been made at 
one of those rare and delightful seasons. He 
had never forgotten it, and now wrote to ask if 
I would care to try the play in earnest and 
name one of the new frigates just authorized 
by Congress. A near relative of his had been 
recently appointed Secretary of the Navy, and 
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in that way he had secured the right to give 
the invitation. 

“Then arose the question whether Dick 
would be back in time to witness the cere- 
mony. We anxiously studied the records of 
previous voyages to China, and, as the Yellow- 
stone was considered an unusually fast sailer, 
finally decided that we had a right to hope 
that things would be as we wished. 

“TI remember so well how that last week 
ashore flew by. The frigate was to sail on 
Monday, and Sunday afternoon he and I went 
to service at Trinity. Coming out, we stopped 
beside Lawrence’s monument, as we had often 
done before. Dick lifted his cap and read the 
inscription through in silence, though I think 
he had known it by heart long before that day. 
As we turned away, he said: 

“* Even if one never made but a single voy- 
age, it would be worth a man’s life only to have 
belonged to the same service with Lawrence 
and Ludlow.’ Then he opened the gate and 
we went out; and I have never been there since 
that day.” 

For the second time Miss Nancy paused ; 
but it was only a moment before she began 
again : 

“Six months from the day when we watched 
the Yellowstone out of sight, she dropped an- 
chor once more in the bay, bringing the first 
news of her own arrival out. 

“The report of the remarkable voyage 
spread rapidly through the city; but there was 
other news for us. One of the frigate’s officers, 
Lieutenant Farragut, came immediately to the 
house to tell us that in the far harbor of Hong- 
kong Dick’s bright young life had come to an 
end. 

“One of the crew, a fourteen-year-old ward- 
room boy, while aloft in the rigging, had been 
seized with a sudden dizziness. My brother 
had gone to his rescue, and, after waiting till 
the attack had apparently passed off, had suc- 
ceeded in helping him part of the way down, 
when the boy fainted, and the two fell to the 
deck. The latter, being above, had escaped 
with a broken arm and some bruises, but when 
they lifted Dick he had gone. 

“There was much more that the lieutenant 
told: how my brother had won the love and 





respect of the whole crew—things good to know 
and to think of afterward. But that day, as 
I sat and listened, with my mother’s hand hold- 
ing mine, I felt as if nothing would ever matter 
to me again. 

“When Lieutenant Farragut was ready to 
go, he handed me a small package. Pinned 
on the outside of it was a little memorandum in 
Dick’s writing: ‘Hurry up Nancy’s ribbons, if 
not aboard by Tuesday.’ They had found the 
slip in my brother’s pocket, and had been at a 
loss for an explanation, until James Caxton, the 
ward-room boy, hearing of it, remembered that 
when ashore the day after the frigate’s arrival, 
he had seen Dick coming out of a silk-weaver’s 
shop. In spite of his invalid condition, he had 
begged so hard to be allowed to investigate 
that the captain had finally given him permis- 
sion, and he had returned to the ship with the 
little package which was now passed into my 
hands. They had allowed the poor boy to 
take charge of it during the voyage, and he 
had given it up only when the officer left the 
ship that morning. I remember feeling as if 
in a dream as I unfolded the wrappings of thin 
Chinese paper. There lay my ribbons, made 
to Dick’s order for the occasion to which we 
had so long looked forward. I gave one 
glance at the silken lengths of navy-blue dotted 
with tiny white stars; and then everything 
faded away. 

“They said it was the shock of the sorrow. 

“The day of the launching had come and 
gone before I was able to sit up, and it was 
many months later before I had quite recov- 
ered. 

“For the rest of her life my mother could 
never bear to hear of the navy or of anything 
belonging to it. But it was quite otherwise 
with my father and myself. We used to spend 
hours over in Brooklyn at the navy-yard, and 
kept a record of our vessels and their officers, 
and when the Civil War came, it seemed as if 
they were all our especial protégées.” 

Miss Nancy stopped, looked at the clock, 
and in one moment was her sprightly self 
again. 

“ My dear, my dear! what am I thinking of? 
—after your long journey, too. You must be 
off to bed this minute. Where is that doggy?” 
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A muffled yawn came from the rug, and 
Alert slowly unfolded himself and stood erect, 
gazing at his mistress with sleepily reproachful 
eyes. 

Although Essex’s head and heart were filled 
with the story she had just heard, seeing that 
Miss Bruce evidently wished to change the 
subject, she said quietly : 

“Tf you will tell me where Alert is to sleep, 
perhaps it would be best for me to see him 
safely there before I go to bed.” 

“Where does he sleep at home?” 

Essex hesitated. 

“Shall I guess?” said Miss Bruce. “I am 
sure it is in your own room, and why should it 
be any different here?” 

Alert’s mistress looked greatly relieved. 

“Would n’t youreally mind? He isa pretty 
well-behaved dog generally; still, if he was 
very sleepy, he might forget and try to find me 
in the night.” 

“Then that is settled,” said Miss Bruce; 
“and if you will ring the bell Mary will answer ; 
and when I come up to my room, I will look 
in to see if you have both been good and gone 
to sleep.” 

Having pulled the bell-cord, Essex returned 
to Miss Bruce’s side. It did seem as if some- 
thing must be said, but no words would come. 
“Shall we say good night, dear?” And then, 
as Miss Bruce’s soft hand turned the downcast 
face toward her own, the quivering lips and tear- 
dimmed blue eyes had said it all. 

“My darling,” exclaimed Miss Nancy, “I 
ought not to have told you!” 

“Oh, I am so glad you did!” said Essex, 
with a catch in her voice. ‘It was such a 
brave story; only he was—your—brother.” 

“ And for just that reason you must not feel 
sorry any more. You must only remember, as 
I try to do, that he had his wish in belonging 
to the service he thought the finest in the 
world, and that he left that service in the no- 
blest way a man ever can—giving his life for 
that of another. And the pride of it all is 


mine forever, and I am only too glad to share 
it with you.” 

Half an hour later, when Mary had gone 
away with a cheerful “ good night,” Essex lay 
in her pretty canopied bed, watching the flick- 
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ering gleam of the soft-coal fire and dreamily 
listening to Alert’s regular breathing and the 


dull, mysterious hum of the great city. She 
was thinking that it would be next to an im- 
possibility for her ever to fall asleep. Well, if 


she did not, she should see Miss Nancy when 
she came up to her room; and then she won- 
dered how her mother and Uncle Owen were 


getting along without her, and then— ‘The 
next thing was Mary’s bright voice saying: 
“Good morning, Miss Thurston. It ’s a 


beautiful day, and Mr. Bruce says could you be 
ready to pour his coffee at half-past eight?” 

There were but twenty minutes to spare; 
but with Mary’s efficient help the task was 
accomplished. 

So Mr. Bruce drank his coffee, and Essex 
ate her bread and milk, and Alert munched 
his roll; and by the time they had all finished, 
the hansom was at the door. 

The few passers-by in the vicinity of Trinity, 
that April morning, must have looked with 
some curiosity at the party that alighted on 
the pavement before the church. First a 
pleasant-faced gentleman sprang out, then a 
huge collie launched himself on to the sidewalk, 
and last of all came a little figure in a blue 
sailor-suit, with a large pasteboard box clasped 
close to the brass buttons of her reefer-jacket. 

Mr. Bruce ordered the cab to drive around 
the block, and the three passed inside the gates 
and over to the plain stone monument that 
stands at the left of the inclosure. 

As they came up to the grim barricade of 
chain-linked guns, Mr. Bruce lifted his hat, 
then stood watching the earnest face of his lit- 
tle companion as she slowly read the stately 
inscription. 

“Is there anything about Ludlow?” she 
asked presently. And they passed round to the 
opposite side, and read together, Mr. Bruce 
translating the Latin phrase, the record of the 
gallant young lieutenant who had fallen at the 
same volley with his beloved commander. 

“Well, are you satisfied?” asked Essex’s 
companion, as they finished. 

“ Yes, sir; only I cannot help wishing—” 

“ Hold hard to that wish; there is still some- 
thing more,” interrupted Mr. Bruce, leading 
the way to the eastern end. 
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A moment more, and Essex Thurston was 
reading the matchless tribute engraved there— 
those few short lines that breathe in every word 
the dauntless spirit of the man they commemo- 
rate: 

Che HEROICK Commander of the frigate ‘‘ Chesa- 
peake,”” whose remains are here deposited, expressed 
with his expiring breath his devotion to his country. 
Neither the fury of battle, the anguish of a mortal 
wound, nor the horror of approaching death could sub- 
due his gallant spirit. His dying words were, ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship.” 


Although he knew Essex must have finished 
reading the inscription, Mr. Bruce waited in 


ESSEX AT THE GRAVE OF 
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silence till a slight movement caused him to 
glance down just in time to see the overturning 
of the mysterious box which up to that mo- 
ment had been so carefully carried. 
was a flash of pink-and-white blossoms, a whiff 
of delicious fragrance, and a great mass of rosy 
arbutus lay heaped against the monument’s 


There 


base. 

“It was all that I could think of to do,” said 
Essex, lifting a face whose expression Mr. Bruce 
never forgot. 
the May-blossoms best of all, and I thought I 


“You see, I have always loved 


would like to bring Massachusetts flowers, be- 
cause it was from there they went out to die.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FIRST TRIP OF THE LITTLE DUTCH MILKMAN. 
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By 1. W. TaBeEr. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE 


SEA—HOW SHIPS AVOID COLLISIONS— 


ODDITIES OF WHISTLE-SIGNALS. 


Sranp on the Brooklyn Bridge and watch 
the ever-passing procession of vessels. You 
will see craft of every description, from ocean 
steamer to tiny tug. 

Stemming the tide or going with it, crossing 
in every direction, from short trips along the 
shore to a voyage around the world, you will 
see war-ships, steam-crafts, ferry-boats, coasters, 
ocean tramps, every species of craft. As you 
see them darting or gliding in and out, you 
wonder that there are not a thousand accidents 
to shipping every day. 

Vessels make their way through all sorts of 
obstructions and every kind of weather — against 
head winds, through fogs, snow-storms, and ice, 
and among shoals, along intricate channels, 
each vessel taking its own path and cross- 
ing the courses of a hundred others. Yet 
despite the many chances the number 
of collisions is very small. 

As you stand watching the ship- 
ping you will hear whistles in 
every direction— blasts and 
“toots” in all varieties, from 
the shrill soprano, like a fife, 
to the deepest rum- 
bling bass. 

The whistles are 
talking to one an- 
other in a simple 
language, by which 
each vessel can tell 
others where she 
means to go and 
what she means to 
do next. 

If you would like 


to know this language, here are a few of its 
meanings, taken from the rules fixed by law: 

One short blast to mean, “ I am directing my 
course to starboard.” 

Two short blasts to mean, “I am directing 
my course to port.” 

Three short blasts to mean, “ My engines are 
going at full speed astern.” 

Four or more short, rapid blasts, “I don’t 
understand you.” 

In heavy fogs or thick weather vessels must 
sound their whistles in various ways. A moving 
vessel gives a long blast every two minutes; a 


A TUG WHISTLING TO WARN THE OARSMEN IN A RACING-SHELL. 
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THE TOOTS OF A WHISTLE. Fes. 





AFTER THE CUP-RACE 


steam-vessel, moving, but with engines still, gives 
two blasts every two minutes; a sailing-vessel 
gives one blast when on the starboard tack, two 
on the port tack, and when the wind is “ abaft 
the beam” (that is, comes from nearly astern) ; 
a vessel in danger and needing assistance gives 
one continuous blast. 

Besides the rules here given there are others, 
and there are also private signals made by the 
whistles of steamboats for their own men. 

When there is a great race, such as those for 
the “ America’s” cup, the tooting of the whistles 
is almost continuous. There is a heaving 
multitude of steamboats, big and little, all 
jammed together, heaving, rolling, backing, and 
advancing on the long ocean swells; and they 
carry on a very animated conversation in their 
steam-voices—a medley from lowest G to very 
high C, 

If we had been listening, we might have un- 
derstood some of this noise. 

“ Toot!” says the whistle of a big excursion- 
boat, in a fog-horn tone. ‘The blast is meant 
for a small white yacht bobbing up and down 
near by. The big boat means, “ Look out 
now! I mean to pass on your port side.” 


“AS THE VICTOR PASSES THE LINE, OH, WHAT A CHORUS OF TOOTS!” 


*'Too — too,” answers the saucy little yacht in 
a very squeaky voice, as if to say: “You shall 
do nothing of the kind! How dare you speak 
to me!” 

“Too — too — too — too — too!” from a tor- 
pedo-boat on police duty—which means, “ If 
you do not get back into line I will arrest you!” 

“Too — too — too!” says a tug to a fishing- 
boat, a menhaden-steamer. This is a salute, 
and possibly, put in words, it would be: 

“How d’ ye do, Cap? Whew-ew—rather 
fishy odor! Hope you ’re all well?” 

“Too — too —too—too!” says one steamer 
“ Look out, there; you are bump- 
* ‘Too—too—too!” from the 


to another. 
ing into me!” 
other, which means, “ I am backing as hard as 
I can!” 

Banc! goes the signal-gun. 
are off, amid a general tooting of approval all 
along the line, and the whole vast flotilla of 
craft follow, and slowly work in the direction 
of Scotland Light. We will not follow the 
race, but let us, at least, see the finish. Here 
they come! Steamers, big and little, are with 
us again, and they gather in a vast semicircle 
around the stake-boat. And as the victor 


And the yachts 
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passes the line, oh, what a chorus of toots! 
Thousands in one mad scream. ‘The great 
volume of sound tingles in your ears, and causes 
an enthusiastic tremor to run through you. 

This grand 4-0-0-0-0 is a signal for which 
you will not find a meaning in the printed code, 
but it means a great deal. 

It is a way of saying, “ Hurrah! the cup 
stays in America! Hurrah for the winning 
yacht!” 

Another grand salute of whistles took place 
on Dewey’s Day, at the naval parade. As our 
magnificent war-vessels, in their somber war- 
coats of gray, showing here and there the mark 
of the enemy’s shot, passed in a long, stately 
line up the Hudson, toots of approval came 
from every direction — regular war-toots, that 
seemed to say: “ Hur- 
rah for our Uncle Sam 
and for our Admiral 
Dewey!” 

There are times, 
however, when these 
same whistles sing a 
very different tune — 
a rather mournful one, 
in fact; that is when 
a vessel is lost in a 
heavy fog. Think of 
a tug coming in to- 
ward Sandy Hook 
with the mist so thick 
that, as sailors say, 
you could cut it with 
a knife. She is feel- 
ing her way in slowly, 
stopping every now 
and then and giving 
a prolonged “too— 
0o—oot!”—a toot of 
inquiry, danger, and 
alarm; and as she rolls 

- helplessly from side to 
side, all hands listen 
intently. 

Then, far in the dis- 
tance, they hear a low 
blast so faint as hard- 

ly to be discernible, 
but 1o them a most 
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“'a GRAND SALUTE OF WHISTLES TOOK 
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welcome sound—the Sandy Hook siren, or 
fog-whistle, that tells them where they are. 

These fog-sirens are placed all along the 
coast, some on light-ships, others near light- 
houses. Each one gives its signal with a differ- 
ent interval between the blasts. The mariner 
understands these signals, recognizes which 
whistle is sounding, and so, knowing his loca- 
tion, can lay his course accordingly. 

There are also many whistling-buoys an- 
chored off dangerous reefs. They carry whistles 
that are sounded by the action of the waves 
alone. ‘The buoys sometimes break away from 
their moorings, and take little independent trips 
of their own, covered with rust and barnacles, 
tooting all the way; their warning voices have 
startled many a skipper in his midnight watch. 
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THE THIRD AVENUE BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Here is a picture of another bridge—the 
Third Avenue Bridge in New York City. 


There is lots of tooting going on. Let us stand 
here and see if we can tell what they are doing. 
“ Too —te-too-too-too-te.” This from a 
little tug moored near the bridge. Some private 
signal. Oh, yes! there comes cooky with his 
basket; evidently been out to buy something 
nice for dinner. How he doesrun! The cap- 
tain has signaled that he must hurry, or the 
tug will start without him. There he goes, pell- 
mell over the side, and the tug starts at once. 
Three solemn blasts in a low, basso-profundo 
tone, from a tug with schooner in tow. This 
is a polite request for the bridge to open. No 
answer from the bridge. After a few minutes 
another three blasts — this time in a very ener- 
getic way, as if to say, “ What is the matter 
with you? Hurry up!” To this latter signal 


comes a reply, three 

shrill toots from the 

steam-whistle on the 
bridge ; translated into polite language, 
the reply means: 

“T see you, you little tow. Do not 
be impatient ; as soon as all these pedes- 
trians, the electric cars, heavy trucks, and 
so on, are off the draw, then I will open.” 

So the draw opens slowly, and after the tow 
has passed swings back ; then its whistle gives 
one long blast meaning, “ All is right again.” 

But what a lot of trouble those three toots 
from the tow have caused! The approaches to 
the draw on both sides are black with people, 
and some make remarks, such as: “ All tugs 
should have their smoke-stacks sawed off short.” 
“ Schooners should go without masts.” There 
is a long line of trucks and wagons jammed to- 
gether on each side. I saw one pair of horses 
with their heads stuck in the back of a grocery- - 
cart, dining on choice fruits and vegetables. 
Oh, what a row there was when the grocer’s 
driver found it out ! 

Of course a tow going through the railroad- 
bridges delays all trains in both directions, and 
so a law has been passed that the draws will 
open only from 1o A.M. till 5 P.M. 
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Government boats and fire-boats, however, what this long blast means? 
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And here comes 


are exceptions, and have the right of way at all an excursion-boat, approaching one of those 


times. On approaching the bridge, the 
code requires these boats to give four 
blasts, and they are answered very 
quickly, I assure you. 

Here come two steam-launches, head 
on to each other. One says, “ Toot,” 
which signifies, “I am going to pass on 
your port side.” “Toot,” replies the 
other ; “I shall pass on your port side.” 
So each keeps to the right. 

One long and two short toots come 
from the tug alongside the coal-barges. 
This is a signal for the deck-hands to 
let go fore and aft lines. The lines are 
cast off, and the tug puffs away. 

Suddenly there comes a long, despair- 
ing toot in the direction of the Hudson 
River. A sign of distress—a call for 
help. What can be the matter? Why, 
a little tug, through some accident to its 
steering-gear, has turned suddenly and 
is trying to climb up on the Speedway. 


Three or four crack trotting-horses are “A LITTLE TUG IS TRYING TO CLIMB UP ON THE SPEEDWAY.” 


frightened out of their wits. All of the 


dishes are broken on board the tug, and her enormous railway ferry-boats, loaded down 
commander gives that long, dismal toot for as- with the long and heavy passenger-cars. 
sistance. The last I saw of this poor little tug, | The excursion-boat gives one toot, and the 


which was wrecked and sunk by this accident, railroad-boat replies with two. 


there was nothing but her smoke-stack and the Can you translate these signals ? 
top of her whistle above water—a verycoldand There is another grand annual toot which 


silent whistle, 
I assure you. 

Anywhere 
in the vicinity 
of Hell Gate, 
either in the 
early morning 
or evening, 
you can hear 
for miles the 
long, solemn 
blasts of the 
Sound boats 
as they come 
near to the 
turnings. 

Of course 
you all know “HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


takes place at 
midnight — a 
universal toot, 
not in the 
code, but yet 
a very merry 
one. 

Big and lit- 
tle blasts join 
for an hour or 
more in one 
grand chorus 
which means 
a thousand 
good wishes 
and “A Very 
Happy New 
Year to All!” 
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THE FOG. 


(A Tale of Adventure.) 


By IRVING 


BACHELLER. 


(Author of “ Eben Holden.’’) 


MOTHER TIPTON’S BOAT TOWED BY 


Ir ’s odd how some people take to geese. 
As a boy I never could understand, for the life 
of me, how one could ever have any love of a 


goose in him. When I came out in the glory 
of my first trousers a whole flock of geese 
came after me, tweaking the sacred garment 
with their bills, and hissing me to shame of my 
new dignity, and screaming in derision as they 
pulled me down. After that and for long I 
treasured a most unrighteous hatred of the whole 
goose family. They were to me a low, wad- 
dling tribe with the evil spirit of envy in them. 
The worst thing about Mother Tipton was her 
geese, I used to think. She lived in a shanty 
all by herself,— a lonely man-hater,— and the 


— 
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A TEAM OF GEESE. (SEE PAGE 334.) 


bit of land that climbed to the ridges on either 
side of it was known as Mother Tipton’s Hol- 
low. Every day skirmishers, sentinels, and 
reserves of geese covered the green slopes of 
the Hollow, and a white squadron of them was 
always sailing the black waters of the pond in 
its center. I came betimes, of a summer day, 
and peered over the circling ridge in a tremble 
of fear, whereupon a stir of white wings and a 
yell of defiance greeted me. Mother Tipton 
herself was a kindly creature who rescued me 
whenever I was captured by that noisy rabble 
of boy-haters. She was an Englishwoman, 
the daughter of a rich man, I believe, in the 
city of Bristol, and turned out of her home for 
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some reason— we never knew why. I know 
she had in her shanty wonderful trinkets of gold 
and silver, the relics of a better day, and more 
than once I had the inestimable pleasure of 
holding them in my hands. The Hollow was 
half a mile from the shore of the broad Sound, 
and Mother Tipton took her geese and feathers 
to market in a rowboat. There was a big 
town across the bay, and she went always from 
the end of Shirley Point when the weather was 
fine, rowing as strong an oar as any man of all 
the many that made their living on those waters. 

One morning —I was then a boy of eight 
years —I got permission to go with her in the 
boat. I remember she had a cargo of ten 
young geese, that were stowed away, their legs 
tied together, in the bow of the boat. 

It was a mile and a half across the bay, and 
the water lay like a mill-pond, with scarcely a 
ripple showing. A thin mist hovered about the 
farther shore as we pulled away, but we could 
see the dock clearly and the building that lay 
beyond it. 

“Land o’ Goshen!” Mother Tipton cried, 
after rowing a few minutes, “it ’s foggin’”; 
then she sat a long time, as it seemed to 
me, looking over the water at a misty wall 
that lay not far ahead of us. Of a sudden she 
began to pull vigorously on the right oar. 

“It’s the ebb-tide,” said she, “ and we must 
get back as quick as we can or we ’Il be in 
trouble.” 

Evidently she saw it coming, for she began 
to pull with redoubled energy. I could just 
see the dim outline of rocks.on Shirley Point 
as we turned about. 

“The tide has taken us half over,” she mut- 
tered. “It runs like a mill-race.” 

Now I could see mist rising on the water 
under the side, as if it had turned hot sud- 
denly. The fog thickened fast, and presently 
the boat had seemed to lengthen, and we to go 
far apart, so that I could see but dimly the face 
of Mother Tipton. Then I could hear her 
groan and breathe heavily as she put all her 
strength to the oars. She was lifting the bow 
from the water every stroke now, but suddenly 
I heard the snap of an oar, and the boat turned 
in the tide; then a splash of water hit my face. 

Mother Tipton rose in the boat and shouted 
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a long halloo. We listened for some answer, 
but, hearing none, she called “ Help!” a dozen 
times, at the top of her voice. Between her 
cries we could hear nothing but the tide rippling 
under the boat. 

I felt a fine thrill then, having little sense at 
best, and none of our danger. I remember 
growing very manly and chivalrous when I saw 
Mother Tipton crying in her seat, and did my 
best to comfort her. 

She was up shouting for help again presently, 
but not a sound came back to us. We drifted, 
of course, with the tide, and could see nothing. 
She kept calling all the time, and when my 
tongue was dry for the need of water, and the 
thought of cake and cookies kept crowding on 
me, I lost a bit of my bravery. It was time 
to be getting home — there was no longer any 
doubt of that. 

“ Mother Tipton,” I said, “ where do you sup- 
pose we are?” 

“The Lord only knows, child,” was her an- 
swer. “I ’m afraid we ’re out in the deep 
water half over to Long Island. But the tide 
has turned, and it may take us back before 
night comes. We ‘ll just sit still and keep 
calling.” 

I was lying on my back in the stern, resting 
my head on the seat behind me, and was feeling 
very miserable indeed, when I heard a great 
disturbance among the geese. 

“ Willie, come here,” said Mother Tipton. 
Two of the geese were lying in her lap, and she 
was unwinding a long fish-line. 

“ Tie it tightly,” said she, “just above the big 
joint of the leg. Wait —let ’s cut it first into 
even lengths. ‘That ’s right— now cut it.” 

She measured for me, and I cut the line, as 
she held it, into ten pieces, with probably as 
many feet in each. Then we tied them se- 
curely to the geese, above the big joint of the 
legs, and fastened the loose ends together, wind- 
ing them with a bit of string. We tied another 
fish-line to this ten-stranded cable, cut the geese 
apart, and let them all go at once. They flew 
for a little distance, and, being not all of a mind, 
came down in a rather bad tangle. I had hold 
of the line, and if I had not paid it out quickly 
we would surely have lost them. They ducked 
their heads in the water, and shook their wings, 
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and screamed as if delighted with their liberty. 
Meanwhile they had begun to pull like a team 
of horses, and I could feel the stretch of the 
line. It had parted in a minute,— anda thick, 
strong line it was at that,—and I had gone 
overboard and was clutching for the loose end. 
There was a thunder of wings when they saw 
me coming upon them, and when I got my 
hand on the cord they began to pull me through 
the water at a great rate. I was a good swim- 
mer, but was glad to lie over on my back and 
rest a little after the violence of my exertion. 
Then, suddenly, I heard the voice of Mother 
Tipton calling me, and it seemed far away. I 
looked in the direction it came from, and then 
I got a scare I hope never to have again. I 
could see nothing of the boat. The geese were 
swimming with the tide, and, over all, the fog 
lay on the sea as thick as darkness. I was 


breathing hard, and lay for a long time floating 
on my back, my fingers clutching the tight 
strings. 

When I turned over and got a little of the 
water out of my ears, I could hear faintly in 


the distance the voice of Mother Tipton calling 
the geese just as I had heard her many a time 
over there in the Hollow. I could see them 
turn and listen, and then the whole flock veered 
about, cackling together as if they knew the 
meaning of it. The ten of them were now 
swimming comfortably. Every moment I could 
hear more distinctly the voice of Mother Tip- 
ton, and after a little I could hear the water on 
the boat. Suddenly its end broke through the 
wall of fog, and I saw my companion looming 
above me in the thick air, her head showing 
first. She answered with a cheery “Thank 
Heaven!” as I called to her, and the whole 
flock rose out of the water and tried to fly. 
The geese came up to the boat-side, and she 
touched their beaks fondly with her hand as she 
came to help me in. The water had chilled 
me through, and I was glad enough to set my 
feet on the boat-bottom, and to take off my 
coat and wrap my shoulders in the warm shawl 
that Mother Tipton offered. You may be sure 
I kept a good hold of the strings, and before I 
sat down we made them fast to some ten feet 
of the small anchor-rope and tied it at the bow. 
Then those that had got their feet over the 
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traces were carefully attended to. They lay 
quietly under the gunwale as Mother Tipton 
fussed with them, sometimes lifting one above 
another. She shooed them off in a monient, 
and they made away, turning their heads know- 
ingly as she began to paddle. 

“T believe those creatures will have sense 
enough to go ashore. They know more than 
we do about a good many things,” said she, 
“That old gray gander of mine goes a mile 
away sometimes, but he ‘ll get home, if it és 
foggy, every night of his life.” 

It was growing dark, and in five minutes we 
could n’t see our team. I was kneeling in the 
bow, my hand on the rope, peering to get a 
view of the geese, when I heard a loud quack- 
ing and a big ripple in the water just ahead. I 
was about to speak, when I saw a drift of dark 
objects on either side of the boat. I made out 
what they were, and caught one of them by the 
neck just as Mother Tipton shouted, “ Ducks!” 
Then there was a roar of wings that made me 
jump back, and that set the geese in a panic. 
I hung on to my captive, and brought him in 
flapping and drenching my sleeve with spray. 

“ Bring him here,” said Mother Tipton, as I 
crept to the middle seat, the poor creature fight- 
ing me desperately all the way. 

“We shall need him for our supper, my dear 
child,” said she, as she took him. “I think 
we ‘re coming to shore somewhere, and I know 
you ’re hungry.” 

It was not long before we heard our boat- 
bottom grinding on the sand, but it was very 
dark. Mother Tipton went to the bow of the 
boat, and I was near the middle seat. 

“ Thank Heaven, we ’re somewhere! ” I heard 
her say; and then she stood up, and I heard 
her paddle strike in the sand, and felt the boat 
lift forward and go up on the dry beach. I 
was out pulling in a moment, and I tell you 
the firm earth had never so good a feeling. I 
felt my way up the beach, and Mother Tipton 
came after me. It was so dark and foggy we 
could see nothing. After a little I felt the 
grass under me, and my companion lit a match 
and touched it to a bit of paper she had taken 
off of a bundle in the boat. 

“ Make haste, now,” she said, “and pick up 
all the bits of small wood you see around.” 
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The dry drift lay all around us, and in half a 
minute a good bit of it was crackling on that 
flaming wad of paper. Then we brought sticks 
as thick as a man’s leg, and fed the flames until 
they leaped higher than our heads and lit the 
misty reaches of the shore a good distance. 

“ Lawsy me!” said she, presently, “I think 
we re on Charles Island.” Then she took a 
brand out of the fire, and walked away in the 
thick grass, waving it above her head. She 
was calling me in a moment. 

“ Bring the fish-line and the tin pail!” she 
shouted. 

I went to the boat for them, and was shortly 
groping through the tall grass in the direction 
of that flickering torch. She was not nearly so 
far away as I thought, the fog had such a trick 
of deepening the perspective in every scene. I 
found her by an old ruin of a house, peering into 
a deep well, the cover of which had mostly rotted 
away. We were not long tying that line to the 
pail and dropping it down the well-hole. The 
line raced through my fingers, and the pail 
bounded as it struck, and rang like a bell on 
the splashing water. When I had hauled it 
up, we sat looking at the slopping cylinder of 
cold, clear water, the golden flare of the torch 
shining in it, each insisting that the other must 
drink first, until I was quite out of patience. 

She took the pail at last, and buried her 
mouth at the rim, and nearly smothered herself 
with the water. I thanked her with a good 
heart when I got my hands on it, for I had a 
mighty fever of thirst in me. When my dry 
tongue was soaking in the sweet, pure water, 
I could feel my heart lighten, and soon it was 
floating off its rock oi despair. 

“ Now let ’s take a pailful with us, and get 
supper,” said Mother Tipton. “We 're on 
Charles Island, five miles from home, but it 
is n't more than half a mile from Milford. 
We 'd better stop here for the night, and may- 
be it ’ll be clear before morning.” 

I took the torch, and she dragged behind her 
a bit of the fallen roof that had once covered 
the old house. By the light of the fire we be- 
gan to dig clams with the oar and paddle. In 
ten minutes we had enough for a fine bake, and 
laid them out on a rock, and raked the hot 
coals over them. Mother Tipton had killed 
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and dressed the duck, and while I tended the 
clams she was cutting turf and shaking the 
clay off it into a hollow she scooped out of 
the sand. She wet the clay then with salt 
water, and, when it was thick and sticky, 
rolled the duck in it until the bare skin was 
coated. Then she poked it into the ashes 
under the hot fire, and came to help me un- 
cover the clams. We ate them with sharp- 
ened sticks, and, while some butter would have 
helped a bit, they went with a fine relish. The 
duck came out of the fire looking like a boulder 
of gray granite. Mother Tipton broke the hard 
clay with a stone, and the duck came out clean 
and smoking hot, leaving its skin in the shell. 
A more tender and delicious bit of fowl I have 
never eaten, the salt clay having given it the 
right savor. 

After sipper we untied the flock and set it 
free, and dragged the boat above tide-water. 
Then we drove two stakes in front of a rock 
near the fire, and set our strip of roofing over 
all. Under it we threw a good layer of hot 
sand from near the fire, and built high ridges 
on either side of our shelter. There were sacks 
of down for pillows, and my overcoat and the 
big woolen shawl as covering. Though it is so 
long ago,—I was, as I said, only eight years 
old,— I remember still when Mother Tipton 
told me to creep in and draw up the wraps 
around me. The warm sand gave me a grateful 
sense of comfort. I lay for a time and looked 
at the dying firelight, but before very long I 
fell asleep. 

As I awoke, next day, I could hear the bel- 
low of a great fog-siren, away in the distance, 
that sent its echoes crashing through the dun- 
geon of mist. Next I noticed the sound of 
the noisy water on the rocks near by. It was 
growing light, and somebody was poking the 
fire. When I lifted my head I felt a warm 
breeze and saw that the fog had gone. A man 
with a wooden leg and a patch of gray whis- 
kers on his chin was standing by the fire. I 
crept out and greeted him, rubbing my eyes 
with drowsiness. 

“ Ketched in the fog, I suppose,” said he, 
kicking the fire. 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered; “we were caught by 
the tide and lost, yesterday.” 
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“Hum!” he muttered, as he glanced under 
the lean-to roof of our shanty and took a good 


look at Mother Tipton. 
“ Rather a tidy bit of a 
woman—stout as an 
ox an’ a good-looker.” 

“T’d thank you not 
to disturb her,” I said 
with indignation. 

‘** Not for the world,” 
he answered, return- 
ing and shying another 
bit of wood at the fire. 
“I like t’ see ’em sleep 
—it ’s good for ’em. 
Got anything for break- 
fus’?” 

“I’m going to dig 
some clams,” I an- 
swered. 

“You jes’ wait,” he 
said, winking at me, 
“an’ I'll go off to the 
tug an’ bring ye some 
coffee an’ fish an’ bread 
an’ butter. Got loads 
of it aboard there. No 
trouble at all.” 

He made off for his 
boat, that lay on the 
beach near by, and 
rowed around the 
point. I walked down 
the shore a few rods, 
and from a high rock 
saw the tug lying at 
anchor a little way off 
the shore. He came 
back in a short time, 
bringing a basket of pro- 
visions. Mother Tipton 
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‘a MAN WITH A WOODEN LEG AND A PATCH OF GRAY WHISKERS 
, 


ON HIS CHIN WAS STANDING BY THE FIRE.” 


“may I be so bold as to offer you su’thin’ 
your breakfus’ ? 


Here ’s a snack 0’ cofice 


for 
an’ 
fish an’ a tidy bit o 
bread an’ butter.” 
She thanked him 
politely, and while we 
were getting breakfast, 
he told us that he was 
a menhaden-fisherman 
“—-as owned his own 
tug.” Then we told him 
our story. Afterward 
he insisted on taking us 
home. We were glad 
to accept his_kind- 
ness, and the sun was 
shining brightly when 
we put off for the tug, 
with all our geese in 
the boat; I made 
Mother Tipton prom. 
ise me that not one of 
them would ever be 
sold. The 
brought a big arm- 
chair and made her 
very comfortable in 
the bow of the boat. 
We were home in an 
hour, and I was as 
glad to get there as 
all were to see me. 
The adventure result- 
ed in great good, for 
it gave me some re- 
spect for geese, and 
gave Mother Tipton 
a greater regard for 
men. It was not long 
after that she added 
to her museum in the 


captain 


was up, and by that time I had a good fire going. Hollow a man with a wooden leg; and you 
“ Madam,” he said, laying down the basket, may be sure I went to the wedding. 
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z yy THE PUZZLE. 


By C. E. S. Woop. 


4 LITTLE child said to a man: 
$ : ; 
: “Oh, say, sir—oh, say, sir, 


What makes men’s faces grow so thin, 
And lines and marks come creeping in? 
I wish you ’d tell me if you can, 
Oh, pray, sir!” 


“ My little man, your chubby face 
Is just an open battle-place. 
Where every conflict leaves its trace. 
You ask a very curious thing! 
Perhaps men’s hearts forget to sing. 
But I—I cannot tell you why; 
Perhaps you ‘ll guess it by and by.” 


“ Ah, well, I thought I 'd like to know. 


Good day, sir— good day, sir. 
I cannot stay, for I must go 
To play, sir.” 








THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. 





By Jennie Day Haines. 




















“ NEcEssiTy is the mother of invention” —so 
runs the old adage; with it, as especially ap- 
plicable to the “ wonderful” nineteenth century, 
we may aptly couple a new maxim: Time is the 
father of inventions. 

In comparison with its predecessors, the last 
hundred years has produced more truly great 
inventions than a// the preceding centuries put 
together. 

From the dim twilight of prehistoric times 
there come to us but two great inventions, 
both of uncertain origin: the alphabet and 
Arabian notation. 

To the fourteenth century A.D., we may 
credit the mariner’s compass, the instrument 
which enables sailors to steer their course on 
the ocean, out of sight of land, when sun 
and stars are invisible. The fifteenth century 
brought forth the printing-presses of Gutenberg 
and Faust, although the Dutch make a prior 
claim to the invention, through Laurens Coster, 
while William Caxton introduced the printing- 
press into England about 1474. 

There were no important discoveries in the 
sixteenth century; but the seventeenth amply 
made up for the omission, in point both of num- 
bers and of wonders. First there was the tele- 
scope, which enabled astronomers to study the 
heavenly bodies ; then the thermometer or heat- 
measure, and the barometer or weather-glass. 
About 1666, sitting in his garden at Wools- 
thorpe, England, Isaac Newton observed the 
fall of an apple to the ground; this suggested 
to him the great law of universal gravitation, or 
attractive force. He also experimented suc- 
cessfully with the telescope, and perfected the 
scheme of the “differential calculus” for solving 
the most difficult problems in geometry and 
physics. For all these researches, and the nu- 
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merous works on these and kindred subjects, 
Newton was knighted by Queen Anne. 

In 1628 Harvey announced the important dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood ; and this 
century also brought the statement of the laws 
of planetary motion, and of the velocity of light. 

The eighteenth century is noted for the first 
steps in the evolution of the steam-engine; 
and the foundations of modern chemistry and 
electrical science were laid. 

This brings us to our own “wonderful” cen- 
tury, and it well deserves its name; for it has 
been calculated that swenty-four supremely 
great inventions and discoveries have had 
their origin in the nineteenth century, against 
the fifteen or sixteen of all past time. To enu- 
merate a few: If the telescope of the seven- 
teenth century reveals to us myriads of suns, 
the spectroscope of the nineteenth tells us what 
substances compose these suns, and, most won- 
derful of all, the direction and rate in which 
each is moving. The mariner’s compass easily 
yields place to Morse’s electric telegraph, per- 
fected in 1844; while the useful barometer and 
thermometer are certainly less wonderful than 
Bell’s telephone and Edison’s phonograph. 
Dr. R6éntgen’s “ X-rays,” which pierce the hid- 
den recesses of nature, and, literally speaking, 
reveal the inner man; Marconi’s wireless teleg- 
raphy, for the sending of messages without wires; 
liquid air; and the bacillus- or germ-theory of 
disease, form a notable group of the latest won- 
ders. There were primitive railroads in the 
eighteenth century, but it was after 1802 when 
Richard Trevithick took out in England the 
first patent for a high-pressure engine adapted 
for motion on roads; and in 1829 the “ Rocket,” 
which was built by Robert Stephenson, drew 
forty-four tons at the rate of over twenty miles an 
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hour; this- gave the impetus to the construction 
of railroads. How they have developed is seen 
from the statistics for 1898, which show that the 
railroads of the world cover over four hundred 
and fifty thousand miles, a wonderful record for 
less than seventy years. As to the use of steam 
in the navigation of boats, Robert Fulton, an 
American, made his successful trial of the “Cler- 
mont” in 1807, and to the New World also be- 
longs the honor of sending the first steamship 
across the Atlantic in 1819, which used her en- 
gine eighteen out of the twenty-six days’ voyage. 

The “ Royal William,” built in Canada, was the 
first to cross the ocean propelled all the way by 
steam. The first iron transatlantic steamship 
was the “ Great Britain,” which discarded the 
paddle-wheel and adopted the screw-propeller. 
The steamer “ Oceanic,” launched last year, 
marks an epoch in steamship history and sur- 
passes even Jules Verne’s wildest flights of 
fancy, being seven hundred and four feet long, 
outmeasuring the famous “Great Eastern,” 
which, as an investment, was a colossal failure. 

As to minor inventions, friction matches have 
done away with all previous means of lighting 
fires; and the use of gas for lighting, both in- 
doors and out, has added greatly to our com- 
fort during the past fifty years. 

The most recent experiments with electricity 
strongly point to the probability that it will in 
most cases supplant steam as a motive power 
and gas as an illuminant, and that the electric 
cars and automobiles will eventually take the 
place of the horse as a means of transport. 

The art of directing balloons in air belongs to 
the nineteenth century, dating from 1852, when 
Giffard constructeda balloon propelled by steam, 
down to the daring journey that was undertaken 
by Andrée in search of the North Pole. 

Surgery has made wonderful advances in 
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the past hundred years, and one of the greatest 
blessings of our time is the use of anesthetics 
to alleviate suffering. 

Before 1846 the only machine for sewing was 
the needle, propelled by human fingers, and 
Hood’s pathetic “Song of the Shirt” was as 
true to life as it was poetic. 

At that period Elias Howe, an American, 
patented the first sewing-machine in the world, 
which revolutionized the entire art of needlework 
at home and in the factory. Since then no less 
than seven thousand patents have been granted 
for various improvements and modifications of 
the original idea. 

In agriculture the implements of our grand- 
fathers were little better than those used by the 
barbarians of old. It was not until the middle 
of the nineteenth century that the sickle and 
scythe were replaced by the reaper. Justly 
did the French government decorate Cyrus 
McCormick of Chicago with the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor “for having done more for 
the cause of agriculture than any other living 
man.” 

In the hundred years that have gone, the 
astonishing number of new inventions, and the 
practical application of science in all directions, 
have not only affected our mode of living and 
of travel, but our language, adding expressions 
that were unknown twenty-five years ago, such 
as “automobile,” “rapid transit,” “the L roads,” 
“an ocean cablegram,” and “long-distance tele- 
phone.” 

“Yankee invention” is a phrase that proves 
the recognition of American inventiveness ; but 
whether or not they are first as inventors, as a 
nation the United States quickly adopt the 
newest things under the sun, thus helping to 
make true the poetic prophecy, “ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” 
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By Tupor JENKs. 


’T was a wonderful shop that I went to to-day; 
I don’t like to think it was nothing but play, 
For I was so rich I could buy what I chose— 
Whatever in Asia or Africa grows. 
There were rings, there were toys, there were 
sugar and tea, 
There were rich silks and laces all offered 
to me. 
And the price? At the most ’t was a penny 
or two; 
Failing these—why, a bit of white paper 
would do! 


The merchant was young, not seven years old, 

But for manners and graces one could not have told 

That the storekeeper was not a time-honored dame 

Whose ancestors proud in the “ Mayflower” came. 

’T was “What will you have, sir?” And when I said, 
“Well, 

I ’d like first to know what you have here to sell,” 

She replied: “‘ We have candy (here, papa, this rice), 

And beautiful dolls, at a very high price! 


“ And, wait till I think—yes, I know—some fine coal 
(That is, the building-blocks, piled in my bowl) ; 
And here ’s a glass slipper that was Cinderella’s 
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(I mean this doll’s shoe), and some tiny umbrellas ; 

There ’s tea—very strong—and some coffee, all ground, 
And real sugar lumps—but “Aey ’re two cents a pound; 
And oh, lots of things! Please buy some- 

thing—do! 
Don't \augh, papa dear! —please play it ’s all 
true!” 


So I spend two rea/ pennies, and make a great 
fuss 

About the dest coffee. I gravely discuss 

The prices and goods, and say they ’re so 
dear! 

And tell her that sugar was cheaper last year. 

Then my daughter calls “Cash!” so sharply I 
jump, 

And hands me a package done up in a lump. 

But the little saleswoman has so won my heart 

That I kiss her in spite of herself, and depart. 








THE LUCKY PENNY. 


(A True Story.) 


By EpitH KINGSMILL COMMANDER. 


on Friday, so Rubietta prepared her bread on 


Ir was a bright morning in early October, 


and Rubietta Gardener was making bread. 
She was only thirteen years old, but her mo- 
ther had taught her to make such delicious 
light, white bread that several of the neigh- 
bors had said that Rubietta ought to exhibit 
her bread at the fall fair, as she would be cer- 
tain to get a prize. 

At length, urged by all her friends, she had 
decided to compete. The fair was to be held 


Thursday. 
“So far, so good!” said Rubietta to herself, 


as she kneaded the dough for the last time. 


Then she had a bright idea. “I wonder how 
it would do to put my lucky penny in one 
loaf? That might help to get me the prize. 
I believe I ‘ll do it; but I won’t tell a soul 
—not even mother.” 

She was all alone in the kitchen, and draw- 
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ing a little silver coin which she called her 
“lucky penny” from her pocket, she washed 
it carefully, cut a deep slash in the dough, and 
dropped in the “mascot.” Her cheeks were 
burning and her eyes shining with excitement 
as she rolled and smoothed the dough until 
she felt sure that the silver was safe in the 
heart of the loaf, and that no one would guess 
her secret. Strange to say, that particular loaf 
rose better than any of the others, and later, 
when Rubietta drew it from the oven, light as 
a feather and baked to a delicate brown, her 
mother looked at it critically and said: “ This 
certainly is a handsome loaf, the best of the 
baking; and you may get second prize, if you 
don’t get first. But don’t set your heart on 
being a winner. It often seems as much a 
matter of luck as of good baking.” 

““Maybe the luck may come my way, 
then,” suggested Rubietta. “I ’ve been real 
lucky since I found my lucky penny.” 

“ What are you going to do with your prize- 
money, pet?” asked Mr. Gardener at the 
supper-table that evening. 


Fred and Clara, the two younger children 
of the Gardener family, laughed, and Rubietta 
replied: “I have n’t got it yet, and you 


need n’t tease me, either. I ’m not going to 
count my chickens before they are hatched.” 

“Fred and I are going with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones in their buggy,” announced little Clara. 
“She came over this afternoon, and said she 
could take us and Rubietta’s bread, but she 
had n’t any room for Rubietta.” 

Their father had given each of the children 
a half-dollar for pocket-money. Fred and 
Clara talked until bedtime of how they would 
spend their money at the fair. The young 
Gardeners were delighted with this generosity. 
Fifty cents was quite a large sum, even to 
Rubietta. Rubietta helped her mother with 
the dishes, and then watched her prepare the 
bread for its journey—wrap it in waxed paper, 
then in a snowy towel, and, lastly, place it in a 
nice basket lined with white paper. 

Friday morning dawned clear and cloudless, 
a brilliant example of “ October’s bright, blue 
weather.” The Gardeners were all ready 
early, and about half-past eight Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones drove up for Fred, Clara, and the basket. 
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“I’m sorry we have n’t room for you too, 
Rubietta,” said Mrs. Jones, “ but some one will 
be sure to pick you up, and I ll give your 
bread to the judges. I ’m going to exhibit 
some butter and honey, so I ’Il hand the bread 
in with my own exhibits.” 

“I’m much obliged to you for taking the 
bread,” said Rubietta. “I think I may get a 
ride from some one of the neighbors if I start 
right away.” 

In a few minutes she had bidden good-by 
to her father and her mother and was walking 
briskly down the road, looking back frequently 
to see what were her prospects for a ride. 
She was wearing her very best clothes, of 
course,—a new blue dress with silk ruffles, a 
blue hat, and gloves to match,—and as the 
sun was shining brightly, she was carrying her 
mother’s parasol, which had a very pretty 
china handle. 

“ Dear -me!” she said to herself, “if I only 
had my lucky penny in my pocket I ’d be 
quite sure of a chance. Why did n’t I bring 
it?” And then, suddenly remembering where 
her lucky penny was, she laughed at her own 
forgetfulness and looked back once more. 

This time a carriage was approaching, a 
handsome carriage with a canopy top and 
drawn by two horses. Rubietta knew it at 
once. It belonged to Dr. Forrest, who lived 
in Bluevale, a town about six miles from the 
Gardeners, in the opposite direction from the 
fair. Dr. Forrest was the Gardeners’ family 
doctor, and sometimes, when he came to pay 
a visit, his wife, too, came for the drive, so Ru- 
bietta knew them both a little, and admired 
them exceedingly. 

She thought them very rich and stylish and 
elegant. Their splendor quite dazzled her. 
“Where can they be going?” Rubietta won- 
dered. “ Not to the fair, surely! They have 
been away to New York and to the World's 
Fairs and to England and everywhere, so of 
course they would n’t waste their time going 
to a little fair like this. Mrs. Jackson is sick; 
they must be going to her house.” 

She walked faster than ever while making 
these reflections, and was almost breathless 
when, soon after, she was overtaken, and the 
doctor stopped his horses and invited Rubietta 
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to take a seat in the carriage. She joyfully 
accepted the invitation. The horses trotted 
quickly on, past Mrs. Jackson’s without a sign 
of stopping, past the two-mile cross-roads, and 
then Rubietta became uneasy. 

A short distance ahead she noticed the old 
white horse and old-fashioned phaéton of Mrs. 
Wilkins, a stout, motherly old woman, whom 
Rubietta knew very well, as she often went to 
Mrs. Wilkins’s home to buy butter and eggs. 
On these occasions Mrs. Wilkins always in- 
vited Rubietta to stay to tea, or gave her some 
cookies, or a piece of pie, or some apples, and 
once she gave her a beautiful scarlet geranium 
in bloom, which kept the Gardeners’ sitting- 
room cheerful all winter; but though she and 
Mrs. Wilkins were such especial friends, Ru- 
bietta felt rather uncomfortable as the doctor’s 
carriage rolled rapidly along and overtook 
Mrs. Wilkins’s odd-looking turnout, for it was 
exceedingly mortifying to Rubietta to have the 
Forrests hear Mrs. Wilkins call out, ‘“ Good 
morning, Rudatta/” —which way of saying her 
name was hard to bear at any time, but hard- 
est in the presence of such an audience. 

Rubietta gave a rather stiff bow and only 
murmured, “Good morning, Mrs. Wilkins,” 
though she really felt ashamed of herself for 
slighting her kind friend. 

The fair was reached at last. A large num- 
ber of people were already there when the 
doctor drove up to the gate, and Rubietta’s 
heart leaped with joy as she saw Fred and 
Clara standing with several of her schoolmates, 
watching with admiring and envious eyes while 
Dr. Forrest lifted her out of the carriage. 

After thanking the doctor as fervently as 
possible, Rubietta joined the other children, 
who regarded her with awe and admiration, 
and, indeed, she was a person of considerable 
importance. She had arrived at the fair in 
splendid style, and, besides, she was an ex- 
hibitor, competing for a prize. 

“Mrs. Jones took your bread over to the 
Crystal Palace,” was Clara’s great news. The 
Crystal Palace was a hall which served as 
council-chamber and meeting-place for several 
societies, All the year it was a common wooden 
building, but on fair day it suddenly blos- 
somed into a “ Crystal Palace,” in which were 
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placed all the exhibits except, of course, the 
live-stock. 

By the time the children reached the Crystal 
Palace the doors were open and people were 
crowding in. Rubietta, with an anxious face 
and throbbing heart, managed to work her 
way into the hall, which was filled with ex- 
hibitors and their friends, eager to see whether 
or not they had obtained a prize. Rubietta 
passed slowly along with the throng. She had 
caught a glimpse of a large table standing on 
a raised platform which ran across one end of 
the hall, and on this table were placed the 
bread, pickles, butter, honey, and canned fruit. 
This table was her goal. Slowly—oh, how 
slowly! —the crowd moved along, and Rubi- 
etta with it, until she reached the steps leading 
up to the platform. She could see the table 
plainly now. The bread was all at the end 
nearest to her—one, two, three, four, five, 
six loaves. She pressed on; another step, 
and she saw the coveted red card on—was it 
on her loaf? Surely that was—no, impossi- 
ble! —but yes, yes, yes/ she would know 
that loaf of bread among a thousand! The red 
card was on her loaf! 

Rubietta had won first prize! 

In the crush she had become separated from 
the other children, so that there was no one 
whom she knew to exult with her. She had 
learned her fate while still on the floor. A 
few minutes more and she had mounted the 
steps and reached the table. In making her 
way toward the bread, she passed the butter 
and the honey, and noticed that Mrs. Jones 
had taken first prize on butter and third on 
honey. She paused to read the cards. The 
red one said, “ First Prize, awarded to Mrs. 
Bessie Jones,” and the white one said, “ Third 
Prize, awarded to Mrs. Bessie Jones.” 

“TI 'm glad Mrs. Jones got two prizes,” re- 
flected Rubietta. “I suppose my card will 
read, ‘ First Prize, awarded to Miss Rubietta 
Gardener.’ ”’ 

A moment later and the little girl stood 
beside her loaf,—it was her dear and well- 
known loaf, no doubt of that,—and it bore 
the precious red card. But what was this in- 
scription staring her in the face? “ First Prize, 
awarded to Mrs. Mary Thompson.” Rubietta 
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read it over and over while her heart sank. 
Who “ Mrs. Mary Thompson” was she did not 
know, but she did know that Mrs. Thompson 
had been awarded a prize for bread she had 
not baked. Mechanically the little girl read 
the blue card on the loaf beside her own: 
“Second Prize, awarded to Miss Rubietta 
Gardener.” She looked critically at the sec- 
ond-prize loaf. Could she have been mistaken 
in her own bread? But no, no, no! the 
second-prize loaf could be none of hers, though 
it had borne her name a dozen times. The 
judges must have mixed the exhibitors’ names, 
and have thought her bread belonged to Mrs. 
Thompson and Mrs. Thompson’s to her. 
Something must be done, and at once. 
Some one must explain to the judges; but who 
were the judges, and where were they? The 
hall was not so crowded by this time. People 
were beginning to gather at the race-track 
outside, as the races were soon to commence. 
Rubietta asked several people if they could 
tell her who judged the bread before she found 
any one who knew. At last a lady pointed 
out a tall man and a fat man talking together, 
Rubietta 


and said, “ There are two of them.” 
made her way toward these men, determined 


to ask for justice. She stood near them for 
several minutes unnoticed, as she did not like 
to interrupt their conversation. At length she 
said timidly, “If you please—” Neither of 
the men heard her. “If you please—” she 
ventured, a little louder. But she had to try 
the third time before the fat man turned to her 
and said, “ Well, little girl, what is it?” 

“If you please, sir,” said Rubietta, ner- 
vously, “I brought a loaf of bread here and it 
took first prize!” 

“ Well, well—very good, indeed! 
bake it yourself ?” 

“Yes, sir; but I got only second prize.” 

“Oh, second prize, was it? Well, that ’s 
very good for a little girl like you.” 

“ But please, sir,” protested Rubietta, very 
solemnly, “I should have had first prize.” 

Both the men laughed at this, and the tall 
one said; “ There are a good many exhibitors 
like you on the ground. They all think they 
should have had first prize. But you should n’t 
complain so long as you secured second.” 


Did you 
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“No, indeed,” said the fat man. “Second 
is first-rate for a child like you. Perhaps next 
year you will get a red card. ‘If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.’” 

Before Rubietta could say anything more, 
another man came along and said to the two 
judges, “Come along, or you ‘ll miss the 
races”; and they moved toward the door, leav. 
ing her forlornly realizing that she had ap. 
pealed to the judges in vain, for they had not 
understood what she was talking about. 

Tears sprang to her eyes, but she winked 
them away before they could fall. “I won't 
cry,” she said to herself, as she walked slowly 
toward the race-track. “No, I won't; no, I 
won't?” and, as she spoke, she bumped agains? 
a stout old lady who was approaching the 
Crystal Palace. ‘‘ Excuse me, please,” began 
Rubietta, looking up; and then she suddenly 
surprised the old lady by throwing her arms 
around her and exclaiming, “Oh, Mrs. Wil- 
kins! —dear, dear Mrs. Wilkins, how glad I 
am to see you!” 

“Why, Rubatta, is it you? Bless you, 
child, I did n’t know you at first; and did you 
get a prize on your bread?” 

In reply Rubietta poured forth her tale of 
woe, to which Mrs. Wilkins listened intently. 
When she had heard the whole story, she said, 
“Well, Rubatta, I know the judges, all three 
of ’em, and I ’ll do all I can for you; but 
don’t be too hopeful.” 

The three judges were found before long, 
and they all listened very kindly and respect- 
fully to what Mrs. Wilkins had to say. The 
third judge was a lady, who asked Rubietta a 
number of questions, and suggested that they 
all go over to the Crystal Palace, almost de- 
serted now, and look at the bread again. 
They did so, and after Rubietta told the 
judges how sure she was that that loaf, and no 
other, was the one she baked, the judges 
began to talk together in low tones. When 
their consultation was ended, the lady judge 
came over, and, laying her hand on Rubietta’s 
shoulder, said kindly: “I am very sorry, my 
dear, but we don’t feel that we are justified in 
changing our awards, as Mrs. Thompson is not 
here to speak for herself, and the loaves are so 
very much alike. We may have made a mis- 
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take, but-we were very careful,and we don’t think 
that we did. If either you or Mrs. Thompson 
had put a mark on your bread in baking, we 
could be certain; but as it is—” 

Oh, oh, oh!” cried Rubietta, excitedly. 
“My lucky penny! my lucky penny! I for- 
got all about it until this very moment!” 


friend as Mrs. Wilkins to take so much trouble 
for me,” said Rubietta, putting her arm 
through her friend’s and blushing at the 
thought of how coolly she had bowed to Mrs. 
Wilkins that very morning. 

“That ’s right,” said the tall man. “‘ They 
say, ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.’ ” 





Se 





“AT LAST RUBIETTA HAD THE JOY OF READING THE NEW CARD.” 


“What do you mean, Rubatta?” asked 
Mrs. Wilkins. 

“Why, I put my lucky penny in my loaf of 
bread when I was kneading it, and it ’s in 
there now. Cut my loaf open and you ’Il find 
it. How could I have forgotten it?” 

One of the men took a knife and cut slowly 
through the middle of the loaf. Sure enough, 
the knife struck something hard, and there was 
the lucky penny, come to the rescue! 

“ Well, I guess it was our mistake, after all,” 
said the fat man. ‘ That és a lucky penny for 
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you, surely! 


“I think I ’m lucky to have such a good 
VoL. XXVIII.— 44. 


gone home some hours before. 


Then new cards were produced, and at last 
Rubietta had the joy of reading on a red card: 





FIRST PRIZE, 
awarded to 


Miss RuBIETTA GARDENER. 











Rubietta was glad enough to ride home in a 


light wagon. Dr. Forrest and his wife had 


At the supper- 


table Rubietta told the thrilling events of the 
day, while her father and mother and Fred 
and Clara listened, so intensely interested that 
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***) THOUGHT I WAS SILLY WHEN I PUT IT IN.’” 
they forgot to eat. When she reached the cli- 
max, and produced her lucky penny and the three 
dollars prize-money, her father said heartily, 
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“Well done, pet!” and her mother kissed her, 
and in her pride seemed scarcely to know 
whether to laugh or to cry over her clever 
daughter’s success. 

“What are you going to do with your prize- 
money, Rubietta?” asked Clara. 

“If mother will let me, I want to spend a 
dollar of it for a present for Mrs. Wilkins. 
May I, mother?” 

“Yes, dear. You can spend that money 
any way you like, Rubietta dear. You surely 
had a hard enough time getting it,” said her 
mother. 

“Mrs. Wilkins has always been very good 
to you, pet,” said her father; and then he 
added, a little roguishly, 
call you ‘ Rubatta.’” 

“T know it,” said Rubietta. ‘She ’s been 


‘even if she does 


a good deal better to me than I have to her,” 
she went on, blushing; ‘“ but I learned a good 
many things to-day, and I don’t care what she 
calls me after this. She was ‘a friend in 
need.’ ” 

“ And so was your lucky penny,” was Fred’s 
suggestion. 

“Yes, that is true,’ said Rubietta; “and 
yet I thought I was silly when I put it in.” 





DOG TEAMS AND SLEDGES IN MICHIGAN. 


By EpwarpD 


F. WaTROUS. 


THE early explorers of the wilds surrounding 
the Great Lakes found dogs and snow-shoes 
used by the Indians as aids in their journeyings. 
These two devices of the Chippewas they 
adopted for their own service, as did the cour- 
riers des bois and missionaries of later years. 
Both proved indispensable in this land of deep 
snow, and are still in use to some extent, the 
dogs being necessary at certain points in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, where sledges in 
winter and boats in summer are the only means 
of travel. 

Until the railroads pushed their way through 
the dense forests around the lakes, dog-sledges 


were in general use for carrying the United 
States mail. The longest route in Michigan 
over which the dog-trains regularly journeyed 
was from Saginaw to Marquette, making trips 
every two weeks from the time boats could not 
run until the lakes opened the following spring. 
The distance was six or seven hundred miles 
by the course they must take; as it was not 
safe to penetrate the pathless woods, they must 
travel along the shore or upon the ice, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

These mail-sledges were the property of the 
United States. government ; they were without 
runners—simply a board about ten feet long 
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and possibly fourteen inches wide, with curved 
. ) front like the toboggan of the present day. 
’ The mail matter was closely packed in small 
packages, covered with waterproof canvas, 
and secured to the sledge. When the lading 
was completed, the whole was laced across 
with buckskin thongs passed through eyelets 
in a leather band upon the edge of the board. 
As in those days there was more or less of 
danger and possibility of accident on this long 
journey, the sledges always went in pairs, each 
having two couriers and four dogs. 

The couriers were French half-breeds, and 
wore picturesque costumes. As clothing must 
be both warm and light, they were dressed 
throughout in several suits of the heaviest 
woolen underwear, while the coat was made 
from a Mackinaw blanket, the waist girded 





with a red sash. The breeches were of buck- 


skin, as were the moccasins covering the lay- 


ers of stockings, the last pair always being of 
a bright scarlet. 

The dogs traveled tandem. The harness 
consisted of strong collar, back-band, and 
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traces. Sleigh-bells hung from the collars, 
which were frequently further ornamented with 
beadwork, bright worsted tassels, and fringes. 
The best-trained dog was chosen as leader; 
the rear dog was known as the steerer, and was 
selected for his superior steadiness, as he was 
expected to keep the sledge upright in rough 
places. One courier ran before the sledge, one 
behind to assist over difficult places by means 
of a long stick extending at an angle from the 
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the whip or blows from a cudgel. Provisions 
for men and dogs must be carried. The dogs 
were fed but once a day — at night, when their 
work was done. Their food was corn-meal and 
tallow made into cakes; and they would travel 
from forty to sixty miles daily in the hope of 
a portion of this longed-for food at their 
journey’s end. At least half of the nights must 
be passed by men and dogs beneath the shelter 
of the pine-trees or in the lee of a snow-bank. 
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rear of the sledge. The genuine sledge-dogs 
were known to the trade as “ huskies,” supposed 
to be a corruption of the word “ Eskimo.” Signs 
of their descent from that stock are found in 
their small heads, sharp noses, pointed ears, 
long hair, and bushy tails. 

Though faithful at their work, they were 
often very quarrelsome, which was undoubtedly 
owing to their cruel treatment. No reins 
were used to guide them; shouts, shrieks, 
and volleys of hard words were constantly 
heard, often helped out by sharp cracks of 


After the dogs had been over the route once, 
their instincts might be fully trusted ; whenever 
the couriers were uncertain or bewildered 
about the course, the dogs would guide the 
party to safety. 

When the semi-monthly trips of the dog- 
trains formed the only means by which the 
lonely settlers of the Northern wilds could com- 
municate with the outer world, the amount of 
mail was enormous. 

Although the entire outfit was owned by the 
government, the couriers were not forbidden 
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A WELL-MATCHED PAIR—A TEAM IN TOWN, 


to add to their income when they could. They quette would pay the couriers from ten to 


often carried parcels for the safe delivery of twenty dollars for the safety gained by walk- 
which a large sum was paid. Occasionally a ing with the train the entire distance. 
man who was eager to reach or leave Mar- A steamboat company is under contract with 
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the government to carry the United States mail 
from Mackinaw City to Mackinac Island daily 
throughout the year. This is often accom- 
plished under difficulties. When the ice is form- 
ing in the early winter, or weakening in the 
spring, a pair of dogs, with a sledge, is in readi- 
ness upon each boat, so that when there is danger 
of delay, the mail may be delivered on time. In 
midwinter the ice forms in the “ straits” from 
two to four feet in thickness. Even this obsta- 
cle to travel has been overcome by the skill of 
man, as three great car-ferries with the most 
powerful ice-crushers in the world make their 
way through this frozen barrier, carrying mails 
and passengers across the nine miles of ice. 
The largest of the “ice-crushers,” as they are 
called, was the one which the Russian govern- 
ment took as a model for those that now suc- 
cessfully navigate the Neva during the winter. 
This boat, known as the “Sainte Marie,” is of 
forty-five hundred horse-power. Her propeller 
is twelve feet in diameter, and she has an assis- 
tant screw of ten feet diameter under her prow. 
These are operated at a speed of eighty revolu- 
tions per minute. This tremendous power 
forces the boat ahead, the bow climbs up on 
the ice, the suction draws the supporting water 
from under the ice, the boat crushes it down 
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and breaks it, enabling the Sainte Marie to make 
eight miles an hour through ice two feet thick. 

These boats may not turn from their course 
to give the residents of the island mail service, 
but the ever-useful dogs make daily trips to 
and from St. Ignace, thus fulfilling the contract 
and enabling the isolated islanders to keep in 
touch with the world from which they are sepa- 
rated six or seven months of each year. On 
another route dogs are employed to carry the 
mail from the mainland to Manicou Island, a 
distance of thirty miles. ‘These facts seem to 
prove that the faithful dog is essential to our 
civilization even in the first year of the twen- 
tieth century, despite the triumph of steam and 
electricity. 

As the demand for dogs for long journeys 
has become less, they are owned by a different 
class of men, and receive better treatment, with 
the result of great improvement in the animals 
At a number of towns in the upper peninsula 
teams of dogsare trained for racing, and each win- 
ter dog-races are held and prizes given. These 
occasions are very exciting, as the appearance 
of the contestants and swiftness are not the 
only desirable qualifications. Fights between 
teams often occur, which settled, the victorious 
team may proceed to the winning-post. 
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In Sault Ste. Marie, familiarly known as the 
“Soo,” many dog-teams are to be seen which 
are the pride of their owners; they possess 
equipments of which the dogs themselves might 
be proud if dogs care for such things. These 
trained dogs, harnessed before a miniature sleigh, 
perform the duties of carriage-horses with all 
the speed and intelligence of those useful animals. 
It is noticeable that most of the pleasure teams 
onthe city streets are jet-black, perfectly matched, 
and usually of the long-haired kind. These dogs 
are considered the most valuable, having greater 
powers of endurance; they are also more intel- 
ligent and capable of superior training. 

Physicians and merchants employ dog-teams 
for their regular visits to distant camps, often 
the only way of reaching them without tedious 


delay. One physician who has to take long 


journeys to mining villages, mills, and lumber 
camps, drives from two to six, according to the 


distance and the speed desired. The sleighs are 
large enough for two persons, with necessary 
food for the dogs. The passengers are as com- 
fortable as is possible when traveling over rough 
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country roads or through a pathless forest dur- 
ing severe weather. The dogs are useful where 
horses would be useless, as the light teams can 
pass over the crusted surface of the huge snow- 
drifts and endure the extremely cold weather. 
These qualities are of the greatest advantage 
where the snow lies from six to twelve feet deep, 
with the mercury at from twenty to forty degrees 
below zero. 

Besides the many teams which attract atten- 
tion for their fine appearance, speed, or endur- 
ance, there are numerous single dogs attached 
to sleds of various kinds, that go dashing through 
the streets, giving the busy town a peculiar ap- 
pearance. ‘These are working animals of name- 
less breeds, of all sizes and colors, employed by 
the butcher, the baker, and the milkman, as well 
as by messenger, telegraph, and school boys. 

In March, 1898, seventy dogs were shipped 
in crates from the “ Soo,” having been purchased 
for the Klondike region by agents who had 
scoured the country for the long-haired variety ; 
they were to take freight across the terrible 
passes leading to the Alaskan gold-fields. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MARSHES OF PAVONIA, 


BEYOND the river to the west of New Am- 
sterdam lay a wilderness. All the settlements 
which had adventured there were failures. Far 
away to the north, in scattered fields, here and 
there a farmer reaped his barley in peril of his 
life; but all the rest of the country was a waste, 
to the east of which lay the North River, to 
the west the remote blue hills, the 
south the whole land sank into utter desola- 
tion. All the coast became a marsh, a waste 
of reeds and boggy islands that stretched away, 
mile after mile, along the sunken shore. 

Twice every day the tides swept over the 
marshes; and twice every day the marshes 
emerged again, drowned, and in their vast ex- 
panse of rushes wild fowl lurked by thousands, 
wild geese and wild ducks, loons and herons, 
in flocks which fairly dimmed the sun, a feath- 


while to 
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ery multitude which made constant, tempting 
marks for every hunter’s gun. 

A wild duck stuffed with onions, hominy, 
and sage, set about with little rolls of sausage- 
meat and cheese, popped into the oven, and 
done to a turn as twilight gathers in the streets 
and the air grows sharp, is a thing which 
makes a hungry man water at the mouth. 

And that was why the sentinel on the fort- 
wall kept looking out into the windy west with 
speculative eye on that changeful a. ternoon of 
April. At the mouth of an inlet on the margin 
of the fens the slender mast of a hunter’s boat 
arose above the withered reeds, and over the 
water, from time to time, rang the distant re- 
port of a carbine, a sound which to the world 
at large said “ Thump!” but which to him said 
“ Duck and onions.” 

The tide had turned at the second 
and was running swiftly in, creeping about the 
boggy knolls and rushes; and the wild fowl 
were gathering in from every direction to seek 
their feeding- ground among the sedge. 
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The wind-jack at the peak of the mast which 
arose over the rushes flapped and fluttered, 
rocked and swayed, as though it were upon a 
cradle; and the herring-skiff from which the 
mast sprang was not unlike a cradle, for, like all 
Dutch water-craft, it was about as broad as it 
was long, a trifle pointed at the prow, like a 
basin with a nose, and neither passing fair nor 
over fast, but safe in any weather. 

he dark-red, gaff-rigged sail was struck, and 
in its folds against the thwart, snugly sheltered 
from the wind, sat a girl in a crimson jacket, 
busily knitting at a scarf of yellow yarn. Be- 
side her upon the thwart lay a pile of barley- 
cakes, one with an eager little bite through its 
middle. From time to time the girl’s fingers 
crept under her jacket for warmth, for the sun 
was going down and the air was growing chill. 

In the stern of the boat sat a sturdy boy 
with a ramrod between his teeth. He was 
pouring shot from a leather pouch into a cop- 
per charger. A powder-horn lay beside him, 
and across his knees was a carbine. Four 
ducks and a great gray wild goose lay in the 
skiff, and now and again the boy looked up at 
the flocks which came winging to right and left. 

Their outstretched wings made crosses of 
them, black against the western sky, for the 
clouds were breaking along the hills, and through 
the rifts the sunlight streamed in bars of pale 
glory over the fen. The girl looked up. 

Across the bay the little city stood out bright 
against the gloom of the eastern sky, the distant 
mill-sails twirling as merrily as a golden whirli- 
gig. Yet even as she looked the twilight dulled 
the gold to gray, and the reflection that gleamed 
from the windows of the town faded in the dusk. 

“ Dirck,” said she, “it groweth late.” 

The boy made no reply. 

“ Dirck,” she repeated, “it is growing late, 
and the sun is going down. We must be going 
home. Thou saidst we should not tarry.” 

“T said that I would bring six ducks,” he 
answered, “and there are only four.” He drove 
the ramrod home into the barrel of the carbine. 

“Thou hast a goose.” 

“ But I said six ducks.” 

“What matter two small wild ducks?” 

“T said that I would bring six. I shall not 
go until I get them,” he answered quietly. 
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The girl leaned back against the thwart, with 
her knitting in her lap. “I know a song,” she 
said, laughing, “ which fitteth thee like the skin 


on a prune!” and then she began to sing: 


“There dwelt a man in Amsterdam, so obstinate, they 

say, 

That the ocean could not move him, though it washed 
the dikes away; 

So when the world was ended and he would not move 
his chair, 

They had to roll the world away and leave him sitting 
there.” 


“Tut, tut!” cried the boy, “ behush thyself; 
thou ’It frighten the fowl to death with thy noise.” 

“ Well,” she said, smiling merrily, “1 would 
as lief be frightened to death as to be shot.” 

“ Thou art no duck.” 

“* Nay, nor a goose,” she answered, laughing. 
But suddenly a strange note touched her laugh- 
ter. She sat up quickly, listening. “ Dirck, 
what was that?” she asked. 

“A loon,” said he, and blew the gun-match 
until its spark glowed bright. 

The girl had taken up a barley-cake and 
raised it to her lips; she laid it down un- 
touched. “That was no loon,” she said. 

The boy tapped his foot impatiently. “ Well, 
it was a loon, so there,” said he. “ Don’t talk 
so much; thou ‘It frighten the ducks away, and 
we won’t get home to-night.” 

But she leaned forward, listening; there was a 
startled look on her face. “I tell thee, Dirck, it 
was no loon, nor any water- fowl,” she whispered, 
with a tremble in her voice; “I heard it plain.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Dirck. 

There was no sound for a moment but the 
lapping of the waves and the sighing of the 
wind through the rushes. Then all at once she 
started up. “There! There it comes again! 
Oh, surely, Dirck, thou heardest it? There! 
there ! — didst thou not hear it ?” 

“Hear it? Hear what?” said the boy. “I 
hear thy silly chatter. Besides that I heard no- 
thing; there was nothing to hear.” 

Standing upon the forward thwart and cling- 
ing to the mast, the girl stared into the mist. 
“Doth nothing cry out ‘Oh, oh, oh!’ as if its 
heart were breaking ?” 

“Oh, pah!” said the boy, disgustedly; “I 
tell thee, ’t was a loon.” 
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* But, Dirck, it cried ‘Ahoy!’ as plain as 
human tongue can speak.” 

“*T was but the scream ofa loon.” As he 
spoke the unearthly laughter of a loon sent a 
thrill across the marsh. “There, now, Doro- 
thy; I told thee so.” 

“ But it was not that; it was a human voice. 
Dirck, I am afraid. ‘The twilight falls; it will 
soon be dark. Let the two ducks go!” 

“ Prutt! don’t be foolish, Dorothy! Wouldst 
have me break my word ?” 

“ But, Dirck, truly I am afraid. This is no 
goodly place. The Sanhikans make sorcery 
here, and witchcraft. They freeze the streams 
in summer-time, and the forests are full of wiz- 
ards. Pray, let the two ducks go, Dirck! 
Nay, I beg of thee, Dirck; I am not wont to 
beg of thee.” 

“Tut!” cried the boy. “Do hold thy 
prate and stand down so that I may see. Here 
come the bay ducks going out. Stand down; 
I cannot see through thee.” 

As he spoke he raised his carbine, for the 
ducks were rising on whistling wings in every 
direction and came whirling in clouds across 
the fen. ‘“ My conscience how they come!” 
he cried, and stood with his feet braced wide 
apart against the gunwale and the stern-sheets. 

Over the marsh like shadows came the wild- 
fowl, their wings whistling shrilly; the herons 
sped along the sand, staring with heads up- 
raised ; a flock of wild geese rushed across the 
fen. “ Stand down!” cried the boy. “ They will 
not pass over. Thy red jacket frightens them. 
I shall not get a shot.” 

A cloud-rift opened overhead. ‘The last rays 
of the setting sun, reflected from above, lit up 
the marsh with a pale yellow glow. Upona 
bank of rushes ifi the fen rose a gesturing form. 
“ Dirck,” whispered Dorothy, “there is some 
one in the fen!” 

“For the sake of patience hold thy tongue 
and let me shoot my ducks; the very mill-clap- 
per maketh less noise. Hei, there, now stand 
fast, I say!” A red flash stung her eyes and 
made her head spin; the gun-smoke stifled her. 
He had fired over her shoulder. She heard a 
splashing in the water, and Dirck’s loud “ Hur- 
rah! I have my ducks! Five at a shot; all 
golden-eyes ; and with a carbine, too! Hur- 
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rah! Herry De Becker may have the twelve he 
shot with his old musketoon!” 

The cold wind blew across her face and 
drove away the powder-smoke; though the 
tears were running down her cheeks, she 
quickly opened her eyes. Then she drew her 
breath with a little choking cry. Scarcely two 
oars’ length, from the boat, a head rose among 
the rushes, bound about with a miry crimson 
handkerchief, from under which long, matted 
locks of bright yellow hair hung around a hag- 
gard face whose eyes were staring straight into 
hers. Her heart stood still. She tried to 
speak, but her lips would not make a sound. 

“ Five ducks!” cried Dirck. “Five good, 
fat ducks! Five ducks and four ducks are nine 
ducks. Nine ducks and a goose! Hurrah!” 
His breast was filled with tiumph. “I said | 
would bring six ducks,” cried he, with a little 
exultant laugh. ‘Then he lifted his eyes and saw 
the head rising among the rushes. His cheeks 
turned pale, and dropping the ducks, he stag- 
gered back across the thwart. “Ach! ’t is the 
ghost of Michael Pauw!” he gasped. “St. 
Nicholas preserve us!” 

But the face was only the face of a boy, hag- 
gard and sick with hunger, pitiful and woebe- 
gone, anything but terrible. He put his hands 
out pleadingly among the reeds, dripping black 
with the water-mire, and cried in a weak, faint 
voice: “ Oh, master, take me into the boat; I 
be sinking in the quag!” 

The Dutch boy did not understand ; he knew 
but little English. ‘“ Off!” he gasped. “ Off, 
I say!” and catching up the empty carbine, 
he leveled it at the head among the rushes. 
“Stand off, or I will blow thee full of holes. 
Cast off the mooring-line, Dorothy!” 

Dorothy had fallen to her knees among the 
folds of the sail. Her lips moved silently ; she 
was praying. Her breath went fast, and her 
breast fluttered like that of a bird in a snare; 
her eyes were fast on the face in the marsh. 

Its eyes met hers; the hands waved; again 
the voice cried beseechingly: “Oh, mistress, 
won't ye take me into the boat? I am sinking 
in the mire! I will give ye my printing-book 
and my knife; oh, indeed, I will give ye all 
that I have if ye will only take me up into the 
boat and save me!” 
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The eyes that looked into hers were blue, 
and the face fair, although haggard and wild; 
the outstretched hands were slender. A wretch? 
But oh, so wretched! his mouth was pitiful. 
Compassion welled up in her gentle heart and 
blotted out all her fear. ‘Who art thou?” 
she called in a clear voice, with the sweetest 
and quaintest English accent. “Who art thou, 
and what art thou doing here in this foul place?” 

The boy cried out at the sound of her voice, 
and struggled in the fen. “I am Barnaby Lee 
of Quarrendon, in Bucks ; I ha’ come from God 
knows where; I be a-perishing! Oh, mistress, 
take me up in the boat; I am perishing with 
the cold. I be weary and worn; and I be, oh, 
so hungry; and I am ill unto death. Oh, mis- 
tress, if ye will not take me in, I be a dead man 
here this night. Oh, mistress, take me into the 
boat; I am going down in the water!” 

The tide was rolling about his waist, gurgling 
as it ran; he staggered as he tried to stand 
against it. ‘Oh, Dirck, it is only a boy,” cried 
Dorothy, “a pitiful, starving boy!” 

“’T is an English rogue,” cried Dirck. “Stand 
off, thou vagabond, or I ‘ll shoot!” and he 
motioned with his gun. 

“ But, Dirck,” she cried, “he perisheth!” 

“ Well, let the rascal perish; he is a murder- 
ing picaroon.” 

“ Nay, Dirck; ’t is the English cabin-boy!” 
She peered through the fast-falling twilight. 

“ Cast off the mooring,” growled Dirck. 

“ But then we shall swing away.” 

“T intend to swing away,” he replied. “ Dost 
wish to stay here all night ?” 

“ What dost thou mean?” she exclaimed. 

“What should I mean?” he rejoined. “Cast 
off the forward mooring-line there.” 

“But, Dirck, the tide is coming in; ’t will 
sweep the marshes clean.” 

“T am not master of the tides.” He loosed 
the after mooring, and the boat swung around 
on the swiftly hurrying tide. “Cast off that 
forward line,” he said ; “ I can come and grapple 
it anon.” 

She drew a little trembling breath. 
Dirck,” she said. “Oh, Dirck!” 

But his face was stern. “ Cast off the line.” 


“ Oh, 


“ But, Dirck, the poor lad will drown!” 
“Let him drown,” he answered bitterly. “’T is 
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a good thing for an Englishman; I would they 
all were drowned and lying at the bottom of 
the sea! Cast off that line as I bade thee, and 
don’t be all night about it.” 

Then all at once he looked at her with won- 
der in his face ; for she sprang upon the forward 
thwart with her hand on the halyard. 

“ Coward!” she said. “Coward! Thou art 
more cowardly than I thought! Fear not,” she 
cried to the English boy; “he cannot fire on 
thee ; his silly gun is empty. Stand fast, lad; I 
will come for thee; thou shalt not be left here 
to die.” Thrusting the long sweeps through 
the tholes, she began to tug at them bravely. 

The wind was rising, and the tide was strong ; 
the current wrenched the boat about, but the 
girl rowed well, bracing herself and pulling in a 
way that was fine to see. The skiff fell off, the 
waves buffeted it, but she pressed her lips to- 
gether, and the broad boat drew slowly in 
among the rushes. “ Hold fast, lad,” she cried 
cheerily ; “ we are coming.” 

At that the boy in the stern looked up. 
“Why didst thou call me a coward ?” he asked. 

‘“‘ Because thou art cruel,” she answered. 

“Tam not; I deny it. To hatea man is not 
cruel.” 

“Hate? What cause hast thou for hate ?” 

“Tt is enough that he is an Englishman; I 
hate them one and all; they stabbed my father 
in the back. Ifthe whole of England were in the 
marsh I ’d laugh to watch her sinking.” 

The sedge scraped on the boat-side, and 
through the windy patter of the rushes could 
be plainly heard the exhausted panting of the 
English boy. Then suddenly he gave a cry, 
“ Oh, mistress, be quick; I am going!” and the 
rushes on which he was holding gave way. 

Dorothy sprang to her feet and thrust one 
sweep beyond the swinging boat. “Stand 
fast,” she cried; “I am coming!” and pushed 
with all her might. The boat swung round 
against the tide and plunged into the swaying 
reeds. ‘Now come thou into the skiff,” cried 
Dorothy, bending upon her oar. 

The boy reached out toward the boat among 
the tangled rushes, but lost his balance and fell 
forward on a tussock of black marsh-grass, 
where he lay unable to help himself, for his legs 
were fast in the mire. He burst out in a great 
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sob like a child. “I cannot pull them out,” he 
cried. ‘ Oh, mistress, I be done for!” 

The little crimson jacket went like a fire along 
the boat; Dorothy caught the reeds and the 
white-birch twigs and tugged with all her 
strength. Heavily and slowly the broad-bowed 
skiff dragged across the flooded sedge, jibbing 
like a restive horse. “ Now, quick, give me 
thine hands!” cried Dorothy, and braced her- 
self against the gunwale. Swiftly reaching forth 
with her hands, she caught the boy’s gaunt, cold 
fingers. “God bless ye!” he said, and clutched 
her hands with the energy of despair. The 
color fled from her face at his grip, but she 
made no cry. “Now, now!” she said, and 
swung her body lithely back with the swinging 
of the boat. The water dashed him to and fro; 
one wave broke over him; he came up from it 
gasping, and fell across the gunwale, but it was 
all that he could do. The girl put her arms 
around him, but she could not lift him up. 
“ Dirck,” she said, and all at once her voice was 
very quiet. Dirck looked up, for there was a 
strange thrill in her tone. ‘“ Dost hear me, 
Dirck ?” 

“Yea, I hear thee.” 

“ Put down thy silly gun, and take this poor 
lad into the boat. His feet are fastened in 
the mire, and I cannot lift him.” Her face 
was white, but her eyes were like stars. He 
looked at her, but did not move. The place 
was very still. The gray fen-mist hung over 
them like a veil. She drew her head back. 
* Didst thou hear what I said unto thee ?” 

“ Yea,” answered Dirck. 

“Then do it!” she cried. “I will not be 
gainsaid. When I tell thee to do a thing I 
mean that it shall be done forthwith. This is 
no time for bickering; do as I tell thee!” 

Dirck laid down the carbine,— he could not 
tell just why he did so,— but answered bitterly : 
“Tf the English had stabbed thy father, thou 
wouldst hate them as I do.” 

Then, all at once, her cheek flushed, and a 
change came over her passionate face. “Oh, 
Dirck,” she said softly, “be pitiful! Thou 
wouldst not I should hate thee. Then pity this 
poor lad. He is dying of hunger. Is hunger 
English, that thou shouldst not have compas- 
sion on it? or death uncommon, that thou 
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shouldst not know its bitterness? Wouldst 
have me hate thee? Nay, then, be pitiful!” 

He looked at her with a changing face, but 
his brow still scowled. “Oh, pah!” he said, 
“TI will pity him, then, if pity pleaseth thee; 
and if it pleaseth thee to have him taken into 
the boat, I will take the beggar in. Leave go 
of him. Stand back and let me have room. 
See, now; thou hast muddied thy dress, and thy 
mother will be angry, Stand back, Dorothy.” 
So saying, he stooped and thrust his arms under 
the cabin-boy. “I take him aboard because 
thou dost wish it, and not that I hate him the 
less. And, mark me,” he continued, scowl- 
ing unrelentingly, “let him be warmed once, 
let him be fed, ay, let the beggar be washed 
and cleaned, I shall beat him so that he will 
wish I had left him in the fen. Come, thou 
miserable bag of bones!” he said to the English 
lad, and with a long tug and a strong pull he 
drew him safely over the gunwale. 


CHAPTER X. 
A PRISONER. 


Tue glory of the western sky had faded into 
gray; the last pale glare of the day was gone. 
Night fell swiftly; the stars came out, and the 
moon appeared, swiftly climbing the eastern 
cloud, but giving little light. 

Beyond the shelter of the marsh was a roll- 
ing, windy sea; but there was no better sailor 
in all New Amsterdam than young Dirck 
Storm. Settling himself at the tiller, he let 
the boat’s head swing until her red sail caught 
the wind and filled with a flap. Close hauled, 
they drew away from the marsh. The water 
was as cold as pistol-steel, and black with the 
rush of the wind. The little herring-skiff heeled 
down until the foam-topped crests bubbled 
along her rail. 

The English boy looked at neither the water 
nor the boat, but, with his hands clasped upon 
his breast, crouched, dripping, against the mast. 
The girl stared at him with quivering lips. 
She was trembling from head to foot. Then sud- 
denly she bent her head, and hid her white face in 
her hands. She was not crying, but her fingers 
were clenched upon her temples, and by turns 
her cheeks were red and white; she was over- 
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wrought. Then, straightening up with a fair, 
brave pride, she laid her hands inher lap. The 
stain of the marsh was on them, and the print 
of the English boy’s hard grip still showed in 
deep, red lines across their backs. Sitting 
there silent, she watched the water. 

It was but a short Dutch mile across the 
river to the town. As they neared the shore, 
they could hear the lowing of cattle from the 
sheds, and the sound of the watchmen’s rattles 
from the square. It was now quite dark, and 
the night-lights swung on the masts of the ships 
in the harbor. The fort stood black against 
the sky, and along the wall a solitary sentinel 
was pacing up and down. 

As they drove in toward the land, Dirck took 
up a conch-shell which was lying in the bottom 
of the boat, and blew upon it. 

‘Here! what are ye blowing for?” cried a 
voice out of the darkness. ‘“ What craft is that, 
and who are ye that ye come ashore so late ?” 

Dirck let the sail fall, and taking the oars, 
pulled stoutly through the wash. “It is I— 
Dirck Storm,” he answered. “We have taken 
a picaroon.” 

“What ’s that ye say?” the hoarse voice called. 

“We have taken an English picaroon in the 
marshes beyond the river. Go tell the Schout 
Fiskaal.” 

Quick feet went running up the bank, voices 
called along the street, doors opened, lights 
shone, men came out. The rattle-watch came 
down. “ Dirck Storm hath taken a picaroon!” 
they shouted. 

The skiff drove in upon the sand ; the lanterns 
came clustering around, pipe-bowls glowed like 
fireflies in the darkness ; then came a voice cry- 
ing, “ Way, there!” and the Schout Fiskaal lum- 
bered down. 

“Hah!” he cried. “ Where is the rogue?” 

“ Here,” answered the captain of the watch; 
“| have him.” 

“ Aha, Master Villain! where art thou now ?” 
cried the Schout Fiskaal, clanking his sword. 
Then he suddenly paused and rubbed his eyes. 
“So small asthat ?” he gasped. “ He must be 
very wicked; hold fast to him, Ludowyck ; he 
hath an ugly knife.” 

But the boy, was shaking with the cold, and 
could hardly keep his feet. The lantern-lights 
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went up and down, and the earth seemed rock- 
ing under him; the houses danced before his 
eyes as if they were drunk, and in his ears was 
a roaring like the sound of a storm. 

“ What shall I do with him, mynheer?” asked 
the captain of the watch. 

“ Lock him up in the Stad Huis jail.” 

The captain slowly shook his head. 
possible, mynheer.” 

** And why is it impossible ? ” 

“ The jail is full of cheeses,” 

The Heer Officier puffed his cheeks and stared 
blankly at the captain. “ What sort of business is 
this,” he asked, “ that the jail is full of cheeses ? ” 

“The very best sort of business,” replied the 
captain of the watch. “Cheeses bring good 
rents, mynheer, but prisoners cost the city 
moneys.” 

“ Ach,so! I had not thought of that. Well, 
then, take him and lock him up in the guard- 
room at the fort.” 

The captain doubtfully rubbed his chin. 

“ Well, now what is the matter, that ye stand 
there rubbing your chin?” 

“The guard-room at the fort, mynheer, is full 
of pickle-tubs.” 

The Schout Fiskaal gasped. “ Of pickle-tubs ? 
The guard-room full of pickle-tubs! Whose 
pickle-tubs ?” 

“Jan Hook’s, I think.” 

“ Well, a pest upon Jan Hook! Is the world 
a warehouse for green cheese and pickle-tubs ? 
This is a nice to-do: cheeses in the Stad 
Huis, pickle-tubs in the guard-room; that ’s a 
sweet kettle of fish. Donkerheid and donder- 
kloot !—a pest on Jan Hook!” 

The captain bowed. “As ye please, myn- 
heer, a pest upon Jan Hook; but what shall be 
done with the picaroon ?” 

“Lock him up, I told thee.” 

“Lock him up? Oh, ay; but where? Where 
shall I lock him up?” 

The Schout Fiskaal clapped his fists together. 
“ Body and soul!” he cried. “ Do ye expect 
me to furnish you with jails as well as to fill 
them for you? Do ye think that I carry a 
dungeon in my tobacco-bag? Donder and 
bliksem! what to do?” He stopped and 
ruefully rubbed his head; then all at once 
his face lighted up. “ Hah! I have it,” he said. 
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“Lock him up in the loft of the windmill; 
there is room for a dozen of him.” 

The captain of the night-watch bowed, and 
turned to his prisoner. ‘ Come thou,” he said ; 
then he started back. “ Preserve my soul!” he 
cried, for the English boy had fallen face down 
on the sand. 

The burghers crowded around him, crying 
out. “Ach!” said One. “Tut!” said Two. 
“ Well to think of it!” said Three. Then they 
puffed their pipes again, and did nothing. But 
one kind lad with sense in his head brought 
down a shutter, on which the night-watch laid 
the boy and, crossing their pike-staves under 
him, started heavily up the bank. “ Run thou,” 
said the captain to the boy who brought the 
shutter. “Tell them to open the land-gate.” 

But before the boy came to the market-field 
a girl had run before him, as light on her feet 
as a leaf in the wind, and coming first to the 
land-port, she beat upon the gate, crying: 
“ Quick, Jan Duyvelant; open the gate.” 

“ Who calls ?” growled the sentinel. 

“’T is I, Jan,— Dorothy Van Sweringen. 
Open the little wicket and let me in.” 

Slipping through the little gate, she sped 
across the fort and up the steps of the house 
that stood midway of the row, and, breathlessly 
springing the door-latch, she entered. 

Within the room the very roof-beams danced 
in a pleasant flood of light. The hearth was 
heaped with beech-logs blazing merrily. On 
the tables were groups of candles, twinkling 
like stars. By the window, looking out, was a 
woman, slender, beautiful, young, yet grave —a 
little sad withal. When she heard the girl’s 
step, she turned to meet her with a smile. “ My 
little one,” she said, “thou art come at last!” 
But the girl cried, “ Mother, oh, mother, they 
are putting him up in the windmill loft; and 
oh, mother, the boy will surely die there. He 
is hungry and cold and ill — he hath swooned. 
He is naught but a cabin-boy. Dirck saith that 
he is a rogue, mother, but he cannot be a rogue. 
His eyes are as blue as mine, mother, and his 
mouth doth make me cry!” Her gallant courage 
failed; she leaned against the wainscot and, with 
her head upon her arms, sobbed convulsively. 

Just then, through the darkness outside, came 
a shouting, with a trampling of feet and a tu- 
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mult at the gates. Loud roared the watch 
from the market-field; they beat upon the gates, 
The sentries ran to reinforce the guard; the din 
became an uproar. 

A woman, dark and imperious, with a coun- 
tenance as stern as a man’s, stood by the south- 
ernmost window in the Director-General’s 
residence. - Behind her was a serving-man in 
quiet livery. “Joris, what means this din?” she 
asked, with a flash of her black eyes. 

“They have taken a picaroon, mevrouw,” 
said he, respectfully. 

“And doth one picaroon justify this uproar?” 

“ He is the city’s prisoner, mevrouw, so the 
guard will not let the night watch bring him 
into the fort; yet there is no place in the city 
where they may keep him safely. It is a hang- 
ing matter, so they dare not turn him loose. 
He must be kept until the Director-General 
comes. So the city watch demandeth admit- 
tance; but the fort guard refuseth. One cries 
‘In!’ t’ other cries ‘Out!’ and so there is a riot.” 

The woman’s dark cheeks flushed angrily. 
“Another quarrel with the town!” she ex- 
claimed. “Things go from bad to worse. 
I would that Peter himself were here to take 
these brawlers by the scruff.” 

“Oh, Anneke,” cried a clear, soft voice from 
the door of the inner chamber, and a slender, 
girlish woman’s figure came swiftly into the 
room. “Qh, Anneke, Dorothy telleth me that 
it is but a cabin-boy who hath wandered in the 
wilderness and is starving. She saith he hath 
swooned from exhaustion, yet they are putting 
him up in the windmill!” 

“In the windmill?” cried the other. “A 
starving boy in the windmill? Have men all 
lost their senses, or what scattér-brained folly is 
this? Why, they grow but more witless daily. 
Tsst! Joris, my cloak! I will settle their non- 
sense. Make the door open there, Joris. They 
will put no starving boy up in the windmill this 
night, or my name is not Anneke Bayard!” 

Then out she strode, with her serving-man 
going before her, across the parade, and her 
long black cloak blowing about her in the wind. 

“Open those gates, Jan Duyvelant,” she 
said. 

“But, mevrouw,” protested the sentry, “ the 
orders for the night —” 
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“Are to open those gates as I bid thee, and 
not to give me answers. I come not here in 
search of words; I have had a surfeit of them. 
Open the gates as I bid thee.” 

“ But, mevrouw,” expostulated the guard, 
“jt is against the regulations.” 

“ Then revise thy regulations, in the name of 
common sense! Dost know that there is a 
starving boy dying outside those gates? Thou 
dost eat six meals a day; he dies for the lack 
of one. Shame upon thee! Regulations? 
Speak no more of your regulations! Wouldst 
banish mercy from the earth for the sake of 
regulations? Dost thou not know that human 
kindness overrides all regulations? Ach, thou 
dolt!” And with that she cried out upon him 
so fiercely that he fell back, stumbling and 
stammering, and threw back the heavy bars of 
the gate before he knew what he was doing. 

In rushed the watch; but seeing the tall, 
dark woman standing there in the glare of the 
torch-light, they stopped upon the threshold, 
surprised and abashed. 

“Where is this prisoner?” she demanded. 
His carriers laid him at her feet. His eyes 
were shut and his face was white, and although 
he was tall, he was so fallen away that he 
seemed scarce more than a child. She knelt 
and laid her hand on his breast to know if his 
heart were still beating. It trembled faintly 
under her fingers. “ Joris,” she cried quickly, 
“take this poor lad into the house, and wash 
him thoroughly ; and, Joris, clothe him in new, 
clean linen, and give hima draught of Canary ; 
and take his rags and burn them at once.” 

Joris stooped and picked him up; the boy 
seemed but a wisp of bone. 

Then Mevrouw Anneke Bayard turned to 
the captain of the watch, who forthwith fell to 
mopping and mowing like a clown at a country 
fair. “Get thee gone straightway,” she said, 
“and hunt thee some wits, for thou hast none; 
and for thy prisoner hold me responsible.” 
Turniag, with a look of scorn, she followed her 
serving-man into the house, never even so much 
as looking behind her. 

There was a good hot fire blazing half-way 
up the chimney in the room to which Joris 
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carried the boy, and on the glowing coals lay a 
pailful of oysters roasting in their shells, some 
wide open, steaming, while others, still closed, 
puffed filmy jets of steam across the hearth. A 
slice of dark wild-turkey meat, with a fine, spicy 
savor, lay hot in a pan, with frying cakes of 
hominy about it. 

The boy opened his eyes and moved his 
chilled lips with an inarticulate sound. Though 
his eyes were bright, he seemed to see nothing: 
His cheeks were beginning to flush. 

“ Joris,” said Mevrouw Bayard. 

“ Ay, mevrouw,” answered the servant. 

** Be quick and kind with him, Joris; the lad 
is scarce himself.” 

The stout Joris swiftly stripped the boy to his 
skin, and laid him in a big, white, copper-hooped 
wooden tub, then poured in water piping-hot 
until the lad was almost afloat. 

The hot water took the pain out of the flesh 
and eased the weariness of the boy’s bones; he 
closed his eyes and stretched himself out with a 
strange, sweet sense of ease, sighed once or 
twice, and then sank back, almost insensible. 
His breath trembled through his lips, and he 
was as helpless as a child; but Joris held him 
upon his arm and washed him deftly, growling 
to himself, from time to time, like a grim old 
dog, “ Ach, poor lad!” and “ Look ye, now!” 
for the boy was covered with bruises. 

But when Joris came to the slender back and 
turned it to the light, he said something sud- 
denly under his breath that made his own hair 
stand up; and “ Mevrouw!” he cried indig- 
nantly, as he carried the boy, fresh clad, to the 
other room, “ mevrouw, the dirty villains have 
beaten him like a dog!” 

“ Poor boy!” said the younger woman, and 
her eyes filled with tears. “What a life! and oh, 
Anneke, see how young he is, and how delicate 
and fair!” 

“ And, juffrouw, his hair is like silk, and his 
skin is as soft as a girl’s,” said Joris. “See, 
juffrouw!” and he laid the shirt back from the 
boy’s brown neck. “And, juffrouw, he hath 
no trace of scurvy, but is sound as a guilder 
piece; a good night’s sleep, somewhat to eat, 
and a quiet rest will set him up again.” 
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A RESIDENT of Michi- 
gan has amused his lei- 
sure by collecting some interesting bits of 
information about the present century. We 
take a few items from a newspaper article. 
First, then, the twentieth century will have 
twenty-four leap-years, the greatest number 
possible, and three of its Februarys will have 
five Sundays—in 1920, 1948, and 1976. The 
calendars for 1895 can be used again in 1go1, 
this year. The year 1935 will contain seven 
eclipses, the highest number possible ; and this 
The astronomers tell 


THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


happened last in 1823. 
us that every year must have at least two 
eclipses, and may have seven. The twentieth 
century will have fewer of Mondays than of 
any other week-day, and will contain 36,525 
days—that is, 36,500 regular days, twenty-four 
February 29's, and one extra day caused— 
who will tell us why there is this extra day? 

Few young readers fail 
to learn that their older 
friends or their parents do not approve of their 
reading too many exciting or sensational ro- 
mances. But often the only reason given is 
the statement, “It is not good for you,” and 
this, unexplained, seems, of course, no reason 
at all. Here is a quotation, from one of the 
greatest of English writers, that may help a 
girl or boy to see that there is good sense in 
their elders’ advice : 

“The best romance becomes dangerous if 
by its excitement it renders the ordinary course 
of life uninteresting, and increases the morbid 
thirst for useless acquaintance with scenes in 
which we shall never be called upon to act.” 

Reading only highly spiced stories of adven- 
ture, heroism, or mystery, and accounts of 


“EXCITING” BOOKS. 


“WREADING 
OUN 





strange circumstances that could arise perhaps 
once in a thousand lives, tends to give wrong 
ideas of life and of the people we meet every 
day. The quiet man who sits in the dark 
corner of the railway-car, with his hat pulled 
over his brows, and wearing green or blue 
spectacles, is much more likely to be an invalid 
with weak eyes than a mysterious detective. 
If you spend a summer by the sea, the 
chances of your finding Captain Kidd’s treasure 
are hardly worth considering; and should you 
dig for it, you would be likely to waste much 
time that might be devoted to good fun, sen- 
sible exercise, or the study of sea-animals or 
-plants. But do not conclude that all existence 
is dull, or you will make an absurd blunder the 
other way. There is a keen interest in life for 
every boy or girl with eyes to see, brain to 
understand, and hands to work. Most heroes 
and heroines of real life are thankful for the 
quiet weeks and months when they may be 
just ordinary men or women—nor are they the 
less heroic for that. In our great Civil War 
the quiet-mannered men were General Grant, 
Admiral Farragut, Robert E. Lee, and Stone- 
wall Jackson; and many of the commanders 
of our ships in the Spanish War are at present 


‘leading lives of very simple every-day duties. 


ONE day in Boston, 
many years ago, a little 
girl wandered away from home. She 
missed and sought for everywhere in vain. 
At last her mother went to James Wilson, the 
city crier, and soon that official was going 
about the Boston streets ringing a bell, and 
describing the little girl’s dress, and calling her 
name. “Child lost! Child lost!” he said 
again and again, as he shook his big bell. 


CHILD LOST! 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


The little- girl was lying asleep in an alleyway, 
and being wakened by the bell and the name 
“Lou-i-sa Al-cott!” she sprang to her feet and 
said sleepily: “‘ That means me!” And so it 
did. The little girl grew up and became the 
author of “ Little Women” and other books 
and stories, a number of which were printed in 
Sr. NICHOLAS. 

The anecdote of her being lost was told to 
Edward Everett Hale, and he published it over 
a year ago in the “ Lend a Hand Record.” 

Every village, even if 
too small to found a gen- 
eral library, should form a small library of 
reference-books that could be consulted by 
school-children. The cost of the necessary 
books is but little when the good to be had 
from them is considered, and this cost should 
be shared by the parents of school-children 
likely to use the little library. The books 
chosen should include all the best dictiona- 
ries, at least one large encyclopedia, large and 
small atlases, and, if possible, a good globe. 
The same room that contains the books should 
also be supplied with the current magazines 
that bring information up to date, and with 
the excellent annual publications that record the 
events of each year. 

Who will make out a list for such a library, 
including a general estimate of its cost? ‘There 
should be lists of the most useful books costing 
in all from ten dollars to fifty dollars. 
“SPENCERIAN PEN- For years the last 

MANSHIP.” name of Platt R. Spen- 
cer, who devised a popular style of writing, 
has been known to millions of girls and boys. 
They have used his pens and copied his let- 
ters. But few know anything about Spencer 
himself, or of his “log seminary,” the log house 
in which he was for many years a successful 
teacher. Until he was eight years old Spencer 
had never seen writing-paper, though he had 
heard that there was such a thing. At last 
the little fellow, having a penny to spare, gave 
it to a lumberman with an order for a sheet of 
paper, and waited up until midnight to receive 
the precious purchase from town. No doubt 
he sat up long enough to try his quill pen on 
the paper, for up to this time, about 1808, the 
boy Spencer had written only upon bark, 
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wood, or sand. The little fellow was a hard 
student, and in school he built a wooden par- 
tition around his desk so that he might study 
undisturbed by the other scholars. 

How many of you 
know that the quill pen 
was in common use until within a few years? 
And do you also know that to make a good 
quill pen—that is, to cut the nibs and shape 
the point—was an art requiring much skill and 
practice? In an old book that once belonged 
to one of the Revolutionary family of Schuy- 
lers a whole page is required to give directions 
for making and pointing the pen. The name 
of this book is “‘ The Young Man’s Best Com- 
panion.” 

When once made, however, the quill pen in 
the hand of a writer of light touch was a 
capable servant. Indeed, one well-known 
calligrapher ended a massive volume with this 
quaint bit of verse: 


QUILL PENS. 


With one sole pen I writ this book, 
Made of a grey goose-quill ; 

A pen it was when it I took, 
A pen I leave it still. 


PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


For the best set of answers to the following 
questions a year’s subscription will be awarded. 
Lists must be received by March 15, 1901: 

1. Give a reason why the cat is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

2. What books mentioned in the Bible have 
been lost? 

3. Who was “ Old Grimes,” and who wrote 
a song about him? 

4. Give the seven wise sayings of the “ seven 
wise men of Greece.” 

5. What is “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground”? 

6. Who first said “First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his _"? 
Fill the blank and give the author. 

7. What is the “ 

8. What was meant by the “ Wedding of 
the Adriatic”? 

g. What is the objection to “ circumstances,’ 
“T am in hopes,” “ Admiral Van Tromp ”? 

10. How did Sergeant Jasper earn a com- 
mission, and why did he refuse it? 
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CITY AND COUNTRY CULTURE. 

TuHaT country boy or girl is rustic and undeveloped who has not seen something 
of the city’s achievements and known something of its inspirations. Equally crude 
and imperfect is the development of the gity boy or girl that contains no experiences 
acquired on the farm, in the woods, and in the field.— Jenkin Lioyp Jones. 








COMETS. 


THE comets are an exceedingly interesting 
class of the heavenly bodies. They are mostly 
nebulous and hazy-appearing objects, and 
vary very greatly in size. A large number 
of them are so small, or apparently so small, as 
to be visible only in large telescopes. Many 
telescopic comets, however, are visible in quite 
small instruments, even a common spy-glass or 
good opera-glass, and can almost 
be seen by the naked eye. These 
make beautiful telescopic objects in 
instruments of moderate size. An 
excellent illustration of this class is 
afforded in the latest telescopic 
comet, discovered by the writer on 
the 23d of July last, a view of 
which is given in Fig. 1. 

It was discovered in the constel- 
lation Aries, in the eastern morning 
sky. It had a very bright star-like 
nucleus, a large coma, as the hazy 
portion surrounding the nucleus and 
forming the head of the comet is 
called, and a broad tail about a 
million of miles in length. 

It passed perihelion, or the point nae 


in its orbit nearest to the sun (from /e7?, “ near,” 
and Aelios, ‘the sun”’), early in August of this 
year. The comet was moving very rapidly 
among the stars, and in a northerly direction, so 
that at this writing it is in the northern heavens, 
just below the bowl of the “Little Dipper.” 
Being in this position, among what are called 
the circumpolar stars, it does not set at all, and 
hence may be observed all night long. This 
is a very convenient place for a comet to 





TELESCOPIC VIEW OF THE BROOKS COMET OF Igoo. 
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occupy, and a large number of good observa- 
At one time this 


tions should be secured. 


comet was within six degrees of the North Star. 





FIG. 2. GREAT COMET OF 1882. 


Sometimes a comet remains quite close to 
the sun, and hence is visible for only a short 
time in the morning sky if west of the sun, or 
in the early evening hours if east of the sun. 

Occasionally a telescopic comet—that is, 
one visible only in the telescope—is discov- 
ered that in a few weeks or months will blaze 
out in the heavens and arrest the attention of 
the world, arousing intense interest and ad- 
miration in all intelligent minds, and also the 
greatest astonishment and alarm in the more 
ignorant and superstitious. 

Such a comet was the one of 1858. It was 
discovered with the telescope by Donati of 
Florence, in June of that year, high up in the 
northern heavens. As the astronomers of the 
world watched it, the comet was soon found to 
be growing in brightness, slowly at first, and 
then very rapidly as it swept downward to- 
ward the sun. In September and October of 
1858 it was a most brilliant and majestic ob- 
ject, as a great many of the grown-up readers 
of St. NicHOoLas will well remember. 


One evening, never to be forgotten by the 
writer, this beautiful comet loomed grandly out 
of the gloaming. The head of the comet was 
close to the brilliant star Arcturus, while its im- 
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mense tail, a hundred million miles in length, 
stretched grandly across the northern heavens. 
While the wise were charmed, and the as- 
tronomers and scientists studied 
the comet with greatest interest 
and care, it is no wonder the 
ignorant were frightened at this 
unusual spectacle in the sky. 
It has been often pointed to as 
an omen of the great civil war 
which began about two years 
later. This comet is found to 
be moving in an elliptic orbit 
with a period of nearly nine- 
teen hundred years. Comets 
move in one of three different 
forms of orbit, either the ellipse, 
the parabola, or the hyperbola. 
If a comet move in the ellipti- 
cal form of orbit, it will return 
to view from time to time. If 
it is moving in either of the two 
other forms of orbit, after pass- 
ing around the sun it recedes into infinite space, 
and will never visit our system again. 
Sometimes a comet bursts upon our view 
very suddenly as a fully developed comet visi- 
ble to the naked eye. Such an apparition is 
well illustrated in the splendid comet of 1882. 
Its approach was hidden by the overpowering 
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BROOKS COMET OF 1885 


It was first seen in the south- 
When it came into view in 


rays of the sun. 
ern hemisphere. 
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the northern hemisphere as a great comet in 
the early morning hours of September, 1882, it 
had passed before the sun, and was rushing 
with astonishing rapidity away from our great 


A MUSKRAT’S SNOW-COVERED HOME, 


central luminary into space. It was the grand- 
est comet of recent years, and its tail was of 
enormous proportions. 

Now, while some comets have very long tails, 
others have none. The type of tailless comet 
is well illustrated in the Brooks comet of 1885 
(Fig. 3). It was a globular mass of gaseous 
matter with a central condensation but no tail 
whatever. This is also a comet of short pe- 
riod; that is, it returns soon. 

It is a telescopic comet and is expected to 
return to view every eight years. 

It is time for another great comet to make 
its appearance, although none is definitely ex- 
pected. 

Such a comet would be hailed with delight 
by most people, and the astronomers would 
eagerly investigate it with telescope and camera 
and spectroscope. 

Dr. W. R. Brooks, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Director of Smith Observatory and 
Professor of Astronomy at Hobart 
College, Geneva, N. Y. 


THE WINTER HOMES OF THE MUSKRATS. 


ALTHOUGH most boys have seen muskrats, 
and know that they burrow in the banks of 





OF STICKS AND LEAVES, IN A SWAMP, 


streams and ponds, perhaps they do not all 
know that there are some muskrats who build 
more pretentious winter homes for themselves. 
These furry aristocrats select as a site for their 
house a shallow spot in some swamp or quiet 
stream, and on a moonlight night in the fall of 





A MUSKRAT. 


the year they may be seen at work on their 
new dwelling. Some gather sticks, and others 
dried grass and bunches of fallen leaves. With 
this building material in their mouths, they swim 
out to the spot they have chosen, and begin to 
build a mound, leaving a hollow space in the 
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middle. ~When the house is finished, it looks 
very much like a pile of leaves such as the 
gardeners rake up on the lawns in the autumn; 
but in reality it is very firm, for besides the 
strength given by the sticks which are laid be- 
tween the layers of leaves, the whole mass is 
soon frozen stiff, and often remains so all winter. 

But within the thick walls is a snug little 
chamber, where the muskrats sleep in the day- 
time, sometimes on a flat stone or log over 
which the house has been built, and sometimes 
on a sort of shelf made on purpose. The door- 
ways are under the water, and the owners have 
to dive if they wish to go in or out. When 
the river or swamp is frozen over, the rats some- 
times have to swim for a long distance under 
the ice, and the bubbles of air which they 
breathe out as they shoot along may often be 
seen from above. 

They generally go out at night, and landing 
at some opening near the shore, canter off to a 
corn-field, to glean the ears left here and there 
by the farmers. Sometimes they will visit an 
old barn and carry off apples, turnips, or almost 
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any other vegetables which may be stored there. 
They are also very fond of fresh-water mussels, 
and gnawed mussel-shells will generally be 
found along streams inhabited by muskrats. 

It is always easy to know the tracks of a 
muskrat from those of any other animals. In 
the first place, the hind feet, which are slightly 
webbed, are very much larger than the front 
ones, and are set on the leg at an angle. The 
trail shows these peculiarities plainly. In the 
second place, there is always a line running be- 
tween the marks of the paws. This is made by 
the sharp-edged tail, which the animal trails 
along the ground as he runs. 

ERNEST HAROLD BAyNEs. 


A DEER ON SNOWSHOES. 


THE title sounds queer, I know; but if you 
ever have the chance to examine a caribou’s 
feet you will see what is meant in a moment. 
In the first place, the hoof is very large, and 
the cleft between the halves is very deep, so 
that the feet spread widely when the caribou’s 
weight is on them. The hoof of a large bull 





THE BARREN-GROUND CARIBOU. 


(So called because it lives chiefly on the large, desolate, and cold plains of the far north, 
known as the “‘ Barren Grounds of America.’’) 
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that I saw once on the Renous Barrens mea- 
sured five and one half inches across; and 
when (with far less force than the caribou’s 
weight would have exercised) I pulled apart 
the halves, the spread was nearly ten inches. 

Besides this, the caribou’s ankle-joint is ex- 
ceedingly flexible, so that the large dew-claws, 
which are five or six inches above the hoof 
and behind, bend down easily and rest on the 
snow, spreading like the hoofs when they 
touch. This gives to the caribou a broad sup- 
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porting surface on which to travel— very 
much wider than that of his great cousin, the 
moose. It is indeed a kind of natural snow- 
shoe, not unlike that which grows on the grouse’s 
foot every winter to help him over the snow. 
The result of this wise provision on the part 
of nature is to give the caribou an enormous 
advantage over the rest of his family. While 
deer and moose are half prisoners in their yards, 
unable to leave the paths which they have 
made in the snow, the caribou wanders where 


he will, kept from sinking too deep by his wide- 
spreading snowshoes, 

There is another curious thing about a cari- 
bou’s hoofs. The edges, in winter, are sharp 
and convex, like a bell’s rim, so that he can 
travel on the ice without slipping. He likes 
this kind of traveling, and is often seen trotting 
far out on the northern lakes, in pure fun ap- 
parently, for there is nothing to eat on the ice, 
and he drinks no water in winter, contenting 
himself with a little snow when he is thirsty. 
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THE WOODLAND CARIBOU THAT LIVES, AS ITS NAME DENOTES, CHIEFLY IN THE FORESTS. 


Once I saw a herd engaged in what seemed 
to me a dangerous kind of fun — the same kind 
of fun that all children enjoy under the name 
of “ teetlee-benders.” It was on a small lake 
in the woods in early December. The ice 
that covered the lake was smooth and dark, 
and not yet thick enough to bear a heavy 
weight without bending and cracking. Five 
caribou — large, fine animals — came out of the 
woods and tried the ice cautiously. They 
seemed to enjoy the ticklish sensation, going 
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out and* back several times. Suddenly, as if 
in daring, one started full tilt across the lake. 
The others followed instantly, keeping well 





FRONT AND BACK OF HOOF, BARREN-GROUND CARIBOU 


apart and trotting swiftly. The ice buckled 
and roared under them; but they went only the 
faster. Had they stopped and drawn together, 
I think the ice would not have borne their 
united weight. But they knew, evidently, that 
new ice never breaks suddenly, and that they 
could safely rush over a spot where it would be 
dangerous to stand. So they reached the far- 
ther side with a crash of bushes and a jump or 
two. Then they turned and came 
nosing along the lake shore again. 
What makes me think that they 
tuied the teetlee-benders just for fun 
is this: they were not alarmed when 
they started. They had not seen or 
scented me; and I watched them for 
half an hour or more, working back 
unconcernedly toward my side of the 
lake, before I lost them in the thick 
woods, WILLIAM J. Lone. 


FIRST BUTTERFLY OF THE YEAR. 


PROBABLY no other butterfly at- 
tracts so much attention as the mourn- 
ing-cloak (Vanessa antiopa), that ap- 


year, February 19, a lawyer became quite ex- 
cited, and later much interested in butterflies, 
from having caught one flying near his barn when 
the ground wasdeeply covered with snow. A live 
butterfly, flitting over the snowbanks, apparently 
as happy as if hovering in July from flower to 
flower, seemed to him almost incredible. 

For many years past I have received sev- 
eral letters, especially in the spring, inquiring 
about this “freak of nature,” as some express it. 
Some people, knowing nothing of the habits of 
the butterfly, and apparently having no desire 
to learn, have foolishly claimed that its appear- 
ance portends a great calamity or predicts un- 
usual summer weather. 

Many of our young folks know well this 
beautiful butterfly with its yellow-edged dark 
wings. It is easily found in open groves in 
February or March on warm sunny days, and 
flits here and there, apparently as joyous as if 
spring had come. Its characteristic flight is 
two or three flutters of the wing in quick suc- 
cession, then a sailing away as if floating on air 
in an irregular course, for a short distance ; then, 
beating its wings again, it thus pursues its way. 
It lives among rocks, in hollow places in trees, 
in old buildings, and in similar places, venturing 
out in pleasant weather even in the midwinter 
months, but being very rarely seen before the 
middle of February. In the leafless woods it 
finds its chief food in the exuding sap of some in- 





THE MOURNING-CLOAK BUTTERFLY 


pears in the sunny days of February. It isthe jured place ona tree. The eggs are laid in early 
first of those that hibernate in the winged form spring, and the caterpillars feed on the leaves of 


to venture forth from its winter quarters. 





Last elms, willows, poplars, and some other trees. 
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“WE WILL 
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WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 





ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS BY YOUNG FOLKS. 


“ NATURE study” is now taught so generally 
in the schools, and so many articles pertaining 
to it are published in books and periodicals, that 
some of the older naturalists have feared that 
the young folks will seek to find only the things 
they have learned about, rather than make origi- 
nal observations. This objection is not against 
confirming for yourselves the facts learned in 
school and from publications, but it opposes 
limiting observations to those fields. 

That young people do not even have a ten- 
dency so to limit observations in most cases 
is plainly evident to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Now and then a letter or perhaps pack- 
age of letters from one school shows that the 
young folks are writing only what we may 
expressively call “machine letters” —that is, 
they are producing results only from the ma- 
terial that has been “ fed in,” so to speak, by 
some one else. 

But, after all, such cases are few. Nearly all 
the letters show not only keen, seeing eyes, but 
thinking minds. It is largely due to this fact 
that our “ Nature and Science ” department has 
grown so rapidly not only in favor with the 
young folks but with the grown-up observers. 
I congratulate the boys and girls not only on 
what they have learned, but also on the aid 
they are giving to some older friends. 


THE FIDDLER-CRABS. 


PEABODY, Mass. 
DEAR St. NicHoLtas: When I think of watering- 
places there comes to my mind Point Independence ; 





THE FIDDLER-CRAB. 


and when I think of the Point I always think of the fid- 
dler-crabs. Point Independence is a small point of land 


at the very inmost part of Buzzards Bay. It is con- 
nected bya bridge with Onset. ‘ The crabs seem to be 
most numerous from Onset Bay (an inner arm of Buz- 
zards Bay) to Buttermilk Bay. Along these shores they 
swarm by thousands at low tide. 

My uncle has seen twocrabs use their claws with terrible 

















A TYPICAL HOME, 


(The favorite location for a fiddler-crab’s home is under 
the edge of a fair-sized rock.) 


effect. They “fought tothe death,” and the stronger ate the 
weaker with apparent satisfaction. Upon carefully watch- 
ing their burrows, and spending much time investigating 
as to their depth, I found that they may be from about 
eight inches to two or three feet or more in depth, usually 
the latter, and those of the full-grown ones are about 
an inch in diameter. The burrows never descend directly 
down, but usually spirally or at rounded angles. One 
I found was in the shape of a double S; another went 
directly down, then branched off parallel to the ground 
above, and then turning ran along to the other part. 
As the tide goes out the fiddlers appear in swarms, 
and advance toward the receding tide, where they feed 
upon waste stuff and dead fish; others stay at home to 
deepen their holes. 

Be very still and you may watch them. The least 
motion, and they are away; but, curiously enough, sound 
does not affect them in the least. If you are patient and 
wait long enough, you will see a fiddler look cautiously 
forth upon the outside world. After assuring himself 
that no danger is lurking near, down he goes. After a 
time he appears again, and after another observation of 
the surrounding country he slowly comes out. Sud- 
denly he steps to one side, and out comes the female. 
She also carefully looks around for danger, and finding 
all is well, slowly walks (sideways) off for a short dis- 
tance, then pauses, goes on a little way, pauses, and so 
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on until she gets a certain distance away, when she scur- 
ries away through the eel-grass, probably in search of 
food. But let us return to the male. He now does 
one of two things: either he pops back ito the earth 
again, or walking off for a short distance, usually not 
more than twelve inches from his hole, begins indus- 
triously to pick up grains of sand and put them in his 
mouth. Now look closely. If you watch carefully you 
will see every now and then his four small claws go to his 
mouth, and, removing therefrom a tiny pellet of sand, de- 
posit it upon the beach. All this happens like a flash of 
light, and you can see it only after watching them for 
some time. Do they gain some nutriment by this per- 
formance, St. NICHOLAS? 

“But how,” you ask, “did those larger pellets, near 
the fiddlers’ holes, come there?” Any one can tell you 
on a guess; some, who have watched, can tell you as 
acertainty. We will now watch the fiddler who returned 
to his hole. He soon reappears with a large lump of 
sand clasped to his side by his four left-hand claws. 
He deposits this near the hole and returns for more. 
He is deepening the hole. I read that, as 
tide is coming in, the fiddlers close their 
holes. I did not believe they did this 
themselves until this summer. Before 
this [ had supposed it was the work of 
the tide. One day, while I was watching 
some fiddlers working on and near their 
homes, I noticed one fellow who was act- 
ing very peculiarly. He was just within 
his hole, and was turning five of his claws 
around and around the hole. If you 
think a moment, you will discover that 
this draws in the wet, clinging sand. 
After a while he drew in one claw and 
continued turning. I looked away an in- 
stant then, and when I looked back his 
hole was nearly closed. He soon had it 
entirely closed, and only a slight depres- 
sion in the sand remained to show the 
hole’s position. The coming tide would 
wash it smooth. At times I have noticed 
fiddlers perched on the very tops of the eel- 
grass, and as I neared them they scurried 
away. Were they taking observations of the surrounding 
country in search of food, or was it a signal service estab- 
lished by the warlike males? Once I saw a vast army 
of fiddlers (that is, an unusual number, as there are 
always a vast number of them) moving in almost perfect 
rank along the beach. Suddenly they separated, and 
most of the females made for the eel-grass and most of 
the males for the water. Can some reader of St. NICH- 
OLAS explain this to me? 

Davip M, CHENEY (AGE I5). 


The crab obtains food by sorting the sand 
with his mouth parts. This food consists chiefly 
of the alge, or seaweed. The filaments are 
mixed in the sand by the action of the water. 
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It is thought that the pellets are carried into 
the hole for storage of food, which later is sepa- 
rated from the sand. 

It is not probable that the crab climbed the 
grass for observation, as their power of vision 
is not very acute. The sudden separation prob- 
ably was due to fright at something. 

Fiddler-crabs are extremely interesting and 
worthy of more careful and extended observa- 
tions than have yet been made by scientific 
men. We hope the boys and girls will assist 
further in this matter. Watch them very care- 
fully, and write exactly what you see. 


FEEDING A PET BUTTERFLY 

FRANKLIN, Pa. 
DEaR St. NICHOLAS: I want to tell you about a but- 
terfly I found coming out of its chrysalis. 


It was so 





FEEDING A PET BUTTERFLY 


weak that its wings hung over its back. We tamed it so 
that it would walk on our hands. We fed it on four-o’- 
clocks and nasturtiums. Then we made it a house out 
of a pasteboard box, and kept it till winter. Then we 
did not know what to feed it, so we had to let it go. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARJORIE MULLINS. 

Butterflies may often be fed on sweetened 
water. Put as much sugar in the water as can 
be dissolved. A friend taught a butterfly to 
eat the sweet syrup from a drop placed on a 
finger. The long and very interesting probos- 
cis (sometimes incorrectly called a “ tongue”), 
when not in use, coils up like a watch-spring. 








Far to the east where the days begin, 


Far to the west where the sun drops down, 


In country, hamlet, and busy town, 
There do they earnestly work, and win. 


Perhaps some of the new 
readers of St, NICHOLAS 
do not know all about the 
League. Perhaps even 
some of the old ones have 
overlooked it, or have con- 
sidered its pages but casu- 
ally. For the benefit, then, 
of any and all who need 
them, a few words. 

The St. Nicholas League 
is an organization of St. 
NICHOLAS readers, and es- 
pecially of those who are 
interested in literary and 
art development, the inge- 
nuities of puzzle-making, or 
in the protection of the op- 
pressed, whether human or 
dumb creatures. Its work 
is along these lines, and 
prizes are offered for the 
best verses, stories, draw- 
ings, puzzles, puzzle-an- 
swers, and photographs, 
also special prizes for pho- 
tographs of wild animals 
and birds in their native 
homes—thereby to encour- 
age the pursuit of these 
inoffending beings with the 
camera instead of firearms. 

There are no dues or 
charges of any kind. Any 
reader of St. NICHOLAS, 
whether a subscriber or not, 
or any one desiring to be- 
come a reader of the maga- 
zine, may become a member 
of the St. Nicholas League. 
To all such the club badge 
and instruction leaflet will 
be mailed free upon our 
receiving from each a self- 
addressed and stamped en- 
velope in which the badge 
and leaflet will be sent. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO 
OLD MEMBERS. 


There are a few of our 
old and valued members 
who do not think it worth 


“‘A PLEASANT MEMORY.” ~ 


(CASH PRIZE DRAWING.) 
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Working away through the evenings long, 
Waiting with hope the result, and then, 
Winning or losing, they try again; 

So hearts grow happy, and lives grow strong. 


BY 

RHEINHOLD 

A. PALENSKI, 
AGE 16. 


while to follow the rules 
very strictly. Perhaps 
they think we can recollect 
their ages, now that they 
have told them to us seven 
or eight times, or can go 
back and look them up 
among the things received 
last July; and sometimes 
we do remember, and some- 
times we even go back and 
look up; but it is n’t a safe 
thing to depend on, and it 
is n’t safe to forget the in- 
dorsement, either, or the 
length of the contribution, 
or the black (very black) 
ink for drawings. 

Then, there are a few 
otherwise good poets who 
insist on rhyming ‘‘ week” 
with ‘‘asleep,” ‘‘ skate” 
with “‘ lake,” “‘ sun” with 
**come,” etc. This is fatal 
in these days of careful 
technique. There may be 
a slight variation allowed 
in the vowel sounds, and 
*‘sun”’ might, if the stanza 
were otherwise perfect, be 
allowed to rhyme with 
‘fon’; but it would come 
nearer rhyming with the 
word ‘‘moon” than with 
** come.” ** Week” 
rhymes with ‘‘ meek” and 
antique,” and ‘‘ skate’ 
with ‘‘ate” and ‘‘fate”’ and 
** decapitate.” 


Now that thy life is over, 
Sparrow, we crave thy 
Song, 
Just as we long for clover 
Now that the spring is 
gone, 


is a sample of how a very 
pretty poem may be spoiled 
by one bad rhyme in the 
last stanza. 

To the young artists we 
wish to say that drawings 
should be neither too large 
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nortoosmall. A sheet 
of paper the size of the 
St. NICHOLAS page 
is small enough, and 
twice that large is as 
large as will conve- 
niently come through 
the mails. Besides, 
a drawing should not 
have too great a reduc- 
tion when engraved, if 
the best results are to 
be obtained. 

To all contributors 
we would suggest that 
they adhere to the sub- 
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jects given (when sub- 
jects are given), as 
such work is always 
first considered in mak- 
ing the selections for 
publication. And, fur- 
ther, to all contributors 
we wish to say that 
“original” means not 
copied from any other 
picture, poem, or story, 
but drawn or written 
from /ife or imagina- 
tion. 





If you have lost your 
badge or instruction 
leaflet, please send for 


OF THE GIRL WHO 
another. 











PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION 
No. 14. 


In making the awards contributors’ ages are 
taken into consideration. 

VerSE. Gold badges, M. L. Stockett (age 
16), 1604 John Street, Baltimore, Merete; 
George Elliston (age 17), 827 Scott Street, 
Covington, Kentucky; and Constance Fuller 
(age 13), 80 Court Street, Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Silver badges, Alma Jean Wing, 610 First 
Avenue, St. Cloud, Minnesota; Helen Board- 
man (age 11), 702 East Main Street, Marshall- 
town, lowa; and Margaret Stevens (age 9), 1150 Pacific 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED VERSE. Gold badge, Emily Colquhoun 
(age 17), Glenhead, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

PROSE. Gold badges, Helen L. White (age 13), 102 
West Ninety-third Street, New York City, and Ruth 
Bagley (age 12), 439 North Grove Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 

Silver badges, Howard P. Rockey (age 14), 1717 
Green Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Doroth 
Wiethoff (age 13), 164 Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; and Mary Lily Ware (age 9), 1930 Madison Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Maryland. 

ILLUSTRATED PROSE. Gold badge, Kate Colquhoun 
(ge 16), Glenhead, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

RAWING. Cash prize, five dollars, Rheinhold A. Pa- 
lenski (age 16), 890 North Hoyne Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HAS ALWAYS HAD ST 
NICHOLAS.” 








Gold badges, Grace Stanley Brownell (age 16), 322 
West Fifty-sixth Street, New York City; Ruth Osgood 
(age 13), 1713 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; and 
Miles Gates (age 11), 702 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Silver badges, Sarah C. McDavitt (age 13), 596 Grand 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota; Monica P. aa oo 
12), Lonsdale, Belstead Road, Ipswich, Suffolk, Eng- 
land; and Ericsson McLaughlin (age 7), 515 Banigan 
Building, Providence, Rhode Island. 

PHOTOGRAPH. Gold badges, Kent Shaffer (age 15), 
1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, and Mabel Ww. 
Whiteley (age 9), Catonsville, Maryland. 

Silver budges, Mori's S. Phillips (age 16), 489 Bellfon- 
taine Avenue, Pasadena, California,and Adeline L. F. Pep- 
per (age 8), 1730 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. First prize 
(gold badge and five dollars), “ Raccoon,” by Lawrence 
A. Rankin (age 13), Peekskill, New York. Second 

rize (gold badge and three dollars), “ Porcupine,” by 
Villiam B. Belknap (age 15), West Ormsby Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Third prize (gold badge), 
“ Chicken-Hawk,” by Mamie M. Suddath (age 15), 410 
East Grove Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Puzz_es. Gold badge, Marie H. Whitman (age 14), 
10 Center Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Silver badges, George G. Chapin, 417 Holly 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Herbert 
Schroeder, 1023 Prouty Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badge, Frances Hun- 
ter (age 9), Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Silver badge, Dorothy Arno Baldwin, Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine. 

Prizes are usually 
sent about ten days 
following the notice of 
awards. 

Prize awards are usu- 
ally sent in from ten to 
fifteen days following 
publication. 



































BY GRACE STANLEY BROWNELL, AGE 16, 
(GOLD BADGE.) 
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‘*NOVEMBER IN THE NORTH.” BY KENT SHAFFER, AGE 15 


WINTER MUSIC. 
BY GEORGE ELLISTON (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THERE ’s a strange, pathetic music in the winds that 
come and go 
O’er the hilltop and the valley when the world is clad 
in snow; 
*T is a mournful, mystic music in the chill, cold winter 
breeze, 
And it fills my soul with sadness as it moans through 
leafless trees. 


In the stillness of the night gloom, when the fire 1s 
dim and low, 

As the dying embers flicker with a weird, unsteady glow ; 
When I hear its magic cadence in the 
night wind as it nears, 

All my being thrills in pity and my 
heart is touched to tears. 


There is naught I know that ’s like it 
save the dripping autumn rain 

As it beats in ceaseless weeping on 
the echoing window-pane — 

With a wild, uncertain longing that is 
full of deep unrest, 

Thrilling every chord of sorrow in the 
sternest human breast. 


There ’s a certain vague enchantment 
in this lonesome melody 

That enthralls and stirs the feeling 
like the murmur of the sea; 

For there is a human story that is full 
of human woe 

Whispered by the winter night winds 
as they wander to and fro. 


A VALENTINE IN 1630. 
BY RUTH BAGLEY (AGE 12). 
(Gold badge.) 


IT was a rainy day, and Alice Hastings was in 
the attic, looking through an oaken chest filled 





with relics of the seventeenth 
century. There were bonnets, 
shawls, old documents, and 
neatly folded dresses. These 
last were so frayed and worn 
that Alice had never before 
this unfolded them, for fear of 
their falling to pieces. But to- 
day she cautiously shook out 
one gray Puritan gown, when 
a book, which had been hidden 
in the folds, fell to the floor, 
and picking it up, she saw that 
itwasadiary. Inside the cover 
were the words, written in a 
stiff, scrawly hand: 

“ Margaret Goodrich. Begun 
by me on the seventh day ot 
February, in the year sixteen 
hundred and thirty. This is to 
be a daily journal of the hap- 
‘mew ¢ in my life. My mother 
hopeth it will improve my writ- 
ing. 

The first few entries in the 
diary told of nothing out of the 
ordinary, though Alice read 
them with mterest ; but the rec- 
ord of February 14, over which 
she laughed a good deal, ran 
thus : 

“ My young and pleasant friend Robin Scott, when 
walking home with me to-day trom Dame Morgan’s 
school, prescated me with a gaily painted card bearing 

leasing pictures of birds and flowers. ‘’T 1s such as we 
ae in old England on this day,’ he said, ‘in memory 
of the good Bishop Valentine.’ 

“ iiked not to refuse it, for it was pleasing to the eye, 
and Robin is a friendly lad (thou i I fear he thinks 
overmuch of things pertaining to this sinful world), so 
I said, ‘ I thank thee, Robin, and though I fear I may not 
accept thy gift, I will take it home to-night, and will ask 
my — if I may keep it for my own.’ 

“Then, having reached my gate, we parted; and I 
entered the house, laid the card on my father’s knee, 
and asked if I might keep it; and oh, he was greatly 











{GOLD BADGE.) 





“* NOVEMBER IN THE SOUTH.” BY MABEL W. WHITELEY, AGE 9. (GOLD BADGE.) 


shocked, and, tearing the card end to end, sent me to 
my room supperless. a 

“His wrath was righteous, 1 know, but as I sit 
writing here I am mortified to think of having to tell 
Robin about it to-morrow. I would it were not worldly 
to celebrate Bishop Valentine's Day.” 
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THE COURT BY THE FROZEN SEA 


BY M. L. STOCKETT (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Do you know that Winter holds his court in the 
land of ice and snow? 

That his messenger is the cold North Wind, that 
comes with a roar and blow? 

Oh, a mansion fair is the snow-king’s home as 
it stands by a frozen sea, 

And fair and tall is each sculptured wall, and 
as white as white can be. 


Oh, young Jack Frost is the artist here, made 
so by the king’s command; 

For a skilful fellow like he with his brush is 
a prize in any land; 

For who can equal his airy grace, who carve 
a device like he? 

Oh, the greatest artist on earth has the king 
who dwells by the frozen sea. 


So here ’s to Winter so frosty cold, and here ’s 
to the fun and the glee, 

And here ’s to the holly-berries red, and here ’s 
to the Christmas tree! 


So young and old join hands and sing, and let us 


merry be; 


Three cheers for Winter, who holds his court on the 


shores of a frozen sea! 





**NOVEMBER.” BY MORRIS S. PHILLIPS. AGE 16. 


A CURIOUS VALENTINE. 
BY HELEN L. WHITE (AGE 13). 
(Gold Badge.) 















“NOVEMBER. BY ADELINE L. F. PEPPER, AGE 8. (SILVER BADGE.) 


part of the younger and with loving remembrances on 
that of the older. 
Three days before St. Valentine’s Day a letter was 


received from far-away Maine saying that their auat did 
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Valentine’s Day. 


not think she would be able to be with 
them as she had expected. 

What would Valentine’s Day be 
without Aunt Jane! 

The children went sadly about their 
tasks and duties. They took no plea- 
sure in selecting valentines for their 
friends ; but old Mammy Chloe, their 
nurse, who generally looked on the 
bright side of things, announced, one 
day, that she knew Aunt Jane was 
coming. “Did she send you a letter, 
Chloe?” cried the children, excitedly. 

“Law, chile, no; but las’ night, 
when the moon was full, a yow! hooted 
in the melon-patch ; an’ that ’s a sho’ 
sign some one ’s a-comin’, and hit ’s 
yo’-all’s Aunt Jane, sho’ ’nuff.” 

The children had a great deal of 
faith in Chloe’s superstitions, and they 
looked forward with new hope to St. 

It dawned a wet, dreary sort of day, 


and the children, seated in the window watching for their 
aunt, felt a little downcast. But their patience was re- 
warded; for what was this coming up the road? Only 








NEVER was any one welcomed 
so gladly as Great-aunt Jane 
when she came to see the chil- 
dren. She was just a storehouse 
packed full of stories and—well, 
I might say peppermint-dreps ; 
for Aunt Jane never came to see 
the children unless she was plen- 
tifully supplied with them. 

Full of fun, kind and good- 
natured to the last degree, was 
Aunt Jane. She lived in Maine, 
on a small farm in the country. 
It was a long way from Rich- 
mond, Virginia, but, neverthe- 
less, every holiday she came, 
and filled the house with joy. 
Her visits were looked forward 
to with eager expectancy on the 


BY EDITH I. WORDEN, AGE 14 


an old woman with a green um- 
brella and red shawl. But this 
old woman meant a great deal 
to the children, because it was 
Aunt Jane, loaded with parcels 
of various sizes and descriptions. 
The children declared that Aunt 
Jane was the best valentine they 
had, when they talked things 
over afterward. But certainly 
an old woman, a yreen umbrella, 
and a red shaw! make a very 
queer valentine. 





League members should 
send for a new leaflet con- 
taining the latest imstruc- 
tions and changes in League 
rules. 
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**RACCOON.” BY LAWRENCE A. RANKIN, AGE 13. 
(FIRST PRIZE, “‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
BY HOWARD P. ROCKEY (AGE I4). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Dip it ever occur to you on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of February, when you 
were receiving various missives convey- 
ing more or less sentimental messages, 
inclosed in gaily decorated coverings 
abounding with Cupids, arrows, and 
pierced hearts, along with like emblems 
significant of the occasion, why we cele- 
brate St. Valentine’s Day? 

There are many time-worn legends 
about this festival; in fact, there are 











such a number 
of them that 
they make a 
bewildering ar- 
ray to him who 
searches for the 
truth of the 
matter. 





“* FIND THE SQUIRREL.”’ BY ELSIE DANNER, 


AGE 13. 





“ CHICKEN-HAWK.” 
SUDDATH, AGE 15. 
‘WILD ANIMALS.”’) 
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Few people know exactly what the correct reason for 
the celebration is; in fact, I doubt whether any one does 
The custom is evidently a survival of some long-forgotten 
festival of our ancestors, and is probably derived fron 
the choosing of sweethearts in mid-February, which was 


— by the youths of ancient Rome at the Feast of 


Juno, and continued, at that time in the year, down to 
the middle ages in Europe. 

“St. Valentine,” says one record, “was selected as 
the patron saint of love-making because of the sweetnes 
of his name, which is a corruption of Galantin, which 
means a lover or a dangler. Similar changes are see: 
in ‘valiant’ and ‘gallant.’”” Thus the name of th 
festival is accounted for. 

Other records claim that the ceremony comes from th 
mating of the birds, which occurs in the second month. 
This I think is a very pretty idea. Another plausibl: 
reason for its existence is that in the days when Chris- 
tianity was in its infancy m Europe, the priests could 
not persuade the people to give up their old customs 
entirely, and, thinking of no other remedy, they turned 
these ceremonies into Christian festivals by giving them 
names of saints, thus making them fétes in honor of the 
pillars of the church, instead of tributes to pagan gods. 

In spite of all 
the legends and 
records which 
give us but a dim 
understanding of 
the true meaning 
of the occasion, 
St. Valentine’s 
Day has lost 
much of its for- 
mer significance, 
and the custom 














“ PORCUPINE” BY WILLIAM B. BELKNAP, 
AGE 15. (SECOND PRIZE, 
‘€ WILD ANIMALS,”’) 
of sending love messages under the title 
of valentines is gradually dying out. 


WINTER. 
BY CONSTANCE FULLER (AGE I}). 
(Gold Badge.) 
IN spring I roamed the woods, and saw 
The tender leaf unfurled ; 
The brook sang low, the May-flowers 
bloomed ; 
All joyous was the world. 


BY MAMIE M. 
(THIRD PRIZE, 


In summer-time I sought the wood 
To read a stirring book ; 
In autumn sat and watched the leaves 
Fall in the silent brook. 


But winter came, and sealed it up, 
And brought the frost and chill; 
And then I left the woods and fields, 

So silent, cold, and still. 







































‘* EHRENBREITSTEIN,” A GERMAN STRONGHOLD. 
BY HORATIO HOWARD, AGE II. 


But though not beautiful like spring, 
Nor sad and sweet like fall, 
Whatever others say, I like 
The winter best of all. 


I like it for its boundless joy, 
Its merriment and cheer; 
Its skating and its sliding, too, 
To all of us so dear. 
Besides, it brings us New Year’s Day, 
And Christmas, and the rest; 
Oh, other times are good enough, 
But winter-time is best! 


THE FAIRIES IN WINTER. 
BY HELEN BOARDMAN (AGE II). 
f (Silver Badge.) 
Just before the winter comes, 
The fairies look around 
To find a safe, warm hiding-place 
Above or under ground. 


neem ey 


Here ’s Buttercup and Daisy, 
And little Lily, too; 


To stay the winter through. 


“A MOONLIGHT MEMORY.” BY LEON S. TWOGOOD, AGE 13. 
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Some will go beneath the ground, 
And others stay above; 

They all will stay, where’er they go, 
With just those that they love. 


MY VALENTINE. 
BY DOROTHY WIETHOFF (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge.) 


SHE was a pretty child, with dark brown eyes and 
hair with an inclination to curl in it, a rosy mouth, and 
teeth like pearls. She was poor, dirty, =A ragged. 

She went into one of our largest stationery stores, 
and timidly addressed the clerk with these words: 
“ P’ease, sir, has you any penny valentines?” He laid 
several on the counter. 

She looked at them, and pointed with her grimy fore- 
finger to one, a gaudy thing with a large red rose on the 
cover. “I ‘ll take dat!” she exclaimed in her sweet 
baby voice. She laid the penny on the counter, took 
the valentine, and left the store, her little face wreathed 
in smiles. 

At another counter a richly dressed child was looking 





They all are looking for a place ‘(A PLEASANT MEMORY.” BY MILES GREENLEAF, AGE 14. 


at some of the most expensive ones with a scowl 
on her face, and I heard her mutter, “ None of 
‘%? 


them are as nice as Mamie Lee’s!’’ Now which 
do you think was my valentine ? 


WINTER. 
BY MARGARET STEVENS (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE sun was hidden, the trees were bare, 
And snow was on the ground, 
When out upon the highway 
There came a joyful sound. 


There came the jingle of sleigh-bells, 
And laughing voices, too, 

And snowballs came a-flying 
And snowflakes gently blew. 


Fainter then, and fainter, 
The sound then went away, 

And soon on the wings of happiness 
Sped the fast-declining day. 
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wall was the valentine which 
she had sent the year before. 
Falvia was so glad she did not 
know what to do when she 
discovered that her visitor was 
no other than Mary Hopkins, 
the little girl who had so 


A WINTER RHAPSODY. 
BY ALMA JEAN WING (AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Oxo! Oho! you winter’s wind, 
I have flung you a dare to-day. 
Let alone the branches of yonder tree, 
And make ready to run in a race with me, 
And rare the fun will be, you ’ll find, 
You whistling wind, 
If you ’Il join in the oak mad play. 







We are off! I hear the click and grind 
Of my skates on the slipp’ry ice. 
My hair is blowing across my face — 
Oh, wind, is it fair to act thus in a race, 
Or a wonder that I am left far behind, 
You treach’rous wind? 
You have caught me and passed in a trice. 


Ha, ha! You laugh! I do not mind, 


But the joy of a victor I feel. VEO 6 es Cet 
You may toss up the snow; I will race you, eae . a 
again ; A PLEASANT MEMORY. BY RUTH OSGOOD, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 
You may call your allies, but your efforts 
are vain. kindly made and sent the valentine. Now Falvia could 
Can you beat me this time with your forces combined, thank Mary for it, and tell her how much she enjoyed 
You vanquished wind, her beautiful gift. Before Mary left, the room was full 
If I race in an automobile ? of fruit and flowers. Falvia gets a valentine every year, 


and I think you know whom it is from. 
I think I have told you enough about Falvia and her 
valentine, so I will end my story. 


WINTER. 
BY ALLEN CHASE (AGE 14). 


“ WHERE are the charms of winter?” 
A man once asked of me; 

“The flowers are gone, and on the trees 
No fruit or leaves I see.” 


To this I vouchsafed no reply, 
But beckoned him to follow; 
And led him to the skating-pond 


ZB Down in the river’s hollow. 
Ses I showed to him the 


merry group, 
Their ruddy cheeks 
aglow, 


Gliding o’er the glassy 





ice 
“4 PLEASANT MEMORY.” BY SARAH C. McDAVITT, AGE 13. Like children of the 
(SILVER BADGE.) snow 


FALVIA’S VALENTINE. I led him to the snowy 


hill, 
BY MARY LILY WARE (AGE 9). Where, down its slip- 
. ry side, 
(Silver Baye.) The hardy children of 
Ir was a blue-and-gilt valentine with angels and birds the cold 
on it. It was made by Mary py a little girl who Had all turned out to 
was very rich and amused herself by making different slide. 
things for various hospitals and homes. 
It was made and sent with several other pretty ones. “ What think you now, 
Falvia Depkin, a poor sick girl who had no father or my friend?” 
mother, received it. said I. 
It was in a pretty pink envelope with “ Miss Falvia “Dost yet call winter 
Depkin ” written on it, and Falvia clapped her hands in drear?” 
joy, and I think she would have jumped if she could. He smiled, and point- 
There was one thing she wanted to do: she wanted ed toward the 
to thank the one who sent it. throng: uKh 
One day alittle girl came to the hospital. When she “Her charms are pic- 
came to Falvia’s room she gave a cry of delight, for on the tured here.” BY LYDIA KELLOGG HOPKINS, AGE 13 
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“* 4 CHICAGO TUG-BOAT.” 


‘“‘an (UN)PLEASANT MEMORY.” BY MILES GATES, AGE 11. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


A WINTER DAY IN NEW ORLEANS. 
BY LESLIE LEIGH DU CROS (AGE I5). 
( Winner of a Silver Badge in January.) 


THE sun hath burst from yon refractory cloud 
That tries in vain to hide his burning face; 
The sparrows voice their anthems clear and loud, 
And spinning patiently 
her filmly lace 
Works the grave spider. 
All the flowers are 
out, 
And dance upon their 
stalks, as fine and 


gay 
As of December’s past they —~ 
had no doubt, 
But sang to welcome in 
the joyful May. 
’T is winter in New Orleans; who could chide 
The doubting one for saying it was spring? 
Does the sun shine and Flora still preside 
In winter, and do birds by thousands sing? 
When all elsewhere the snow lies thick and deep, 
It seems a miracle that roses blow 
And birds should sing while flowers are hushed in 
sleep 
Beneath their pure, thick coverlet of snow. 
Ah! surely this is Paradise, and we 
Are nature’s children, eager at her cry. 
As the magnolia’s creamy buds unfold, 
We bloom beneath this feer/ess Southern sky, 
We bloom beneath this royal Southern dome, 
Budding and blooming, in each springlike day, 
Contensell with the beauty of our home, 
E’en when December glideth into May. 


AN OFFERING. 
BY LUCIUS A. BIGELOW (AGE 8). 
(A winner of silver and gold badges.) 


To St. NicHoLas—this valentine : 
A spray of spruce, with a branch of pine. 


When the leaves fall, the doors into Tree-land open 
wide. I can hear the cheerful thud, thud of the drop- 
ping nuts and cones as I enter in. 

There is brightness everywhere, for summer has gath- 


VoL. XXVIII.— 48. 





**4 PLEASANT MEMORY.” BY MONICA P. TURNER, AGE 12. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


ered up her garments of green and glided away, 
leaving space for winter's sun-gift. I like to look 
at the shapes of trees; they make me think of 
strength. In cold weather I can feel color more 
than in summer days. The blue is brighter and 
the evergreen seems darker, and there are not so 
many other things to occupy my mind. 

The brown mat that arranges itself underneath 
the pines is composed of fine needles. 

emlock glistens in a breeze. Everything that 
nature uncovers has silver or gold somewhere, if 
we carefully look. The story of Socrates makes 
the name Barn solemn; but there is silver 
under that sadness also. 

I love the pine-tree. Its breath makes every- 
thing around seem perfectly clean. The spruce is 
not so loving in fragrance. Often I shut my eyes; 
then I hear music. It comes from the tree-tops as 
the wind sweeps along. 

Arbutus is the only flower that forces its way up 
through the needles to the companionship of the 

ine. On cold winter days, sitting by the open fire, I 
ike to talk of these happy things. 

Pines persevere. ey are our steadfast friends. 
They do not go away to the south, or hide in the earth, 
but remain brave and glad the whole winter through ; 
nor in the summer do they leave us. 





League members whose badges have been lost or 
destroyed may obtain new ones on application. 











OUR DOG “MAJOR.” 
—+ BY ELAINE WOLF 
= (AGE 10). 
Our Major is a puppy; 
He ’s only one year 
old 


He ’s very fat and chubby, 
And he does what he is 
told. 


He ’s black, brown, white, and glossy, 
And has eyes of velvet-brown. 

He ’s not the least bit saucy; 
He ’s the gentlest dog in town. 





“A PLEASANT MEMORY.” BY ERICSSON McLAUGHLIN, AGE 7. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
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Hut Basy-S VALENTINE, 





BY KATE COLQUHOUN (AGE 16). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Story.) 

SHE was a little valentine herself, that is, she was 
born on St. Valentine’s Day. So when her birthday 
came round the children said: “She must have a beau- 
tiful valentine all for herself.” So they set at work to 
make her one. 

The morning broke bright and clear, and baby awoke 
with a shout of delight, for Jack Frost had painted the 
nursery windows all over with sparkling flowers and 
ferns. She shouted still louder when she found a little 
el, cloth bunny sitting on a chair beside 
ner cot. 

The children wished the baby “ many happy returns,” 
and nurse put on her pretty new dress, and they all went 
down to breakfast. 

While at breakfast the valentines began to arrive, and 
nurse handed them to each child. At last all had one 
but baby, and she was about to put her arms up to her 
face and cry, when the door opened again, and in came 
mama with a valentine — but such a big one! It was fully 
as large as the baby herself. It was in a big envelope, 
and had four pretty pink roses and hearts, one at each 
corner, and it was addressed to “ Miss Baby Val.” 

Well, the baby looked and rubbed her eyes, and the 
children all laughed when she got down and walked 
around her big possession. She Che and chuckled 
to herself, but she would n’t let them cut the envelo 
open, and walked round and round the room, pull- 
ing her valen- ’ tine after her. 


ee, ee 
y 











day. At least, I should say 
grandma has it, for she was 
the baby, and she still keeps 
her first val- entine, which 


has never been opened. 





HIS VALENTINE. 


BY KATHARINE KROM MERRITT (AGE 14). 

THE curtain was going down amid great applause. A 
girl stood up and threw a bunch of violets on the stage. 
She threw them with such force that they fell unnoticed 
behind the actors, who were toward the front of the stage. 
A little while after they were picked up and thrown 
into the scrap-barrel outside the theater. 


It was the evening of Saint Valentine’s Day, and bit- 
terly cold. A small boy stood in front of a shop-win- 


dow filled with valentines, gazing with eager eyes at the 


hearts and Cupids before him. He 
was wishing that he might buy one 
of these pretty things for his mother, 
who was sick; but he was very 
poor, and he could not. So he 
trudged wearily on to his home. 
It was only a little room in the top 
of a large tenement-house; but it 
was the only home he knew and ie 
had ever had. On his way, pass- =e 
ing a theater, he caught a whiff of 
violets. He stopped, and by a faint 
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BY DONALD PRATHER, AGE 9. 





[Fes. 


ray of light shining out from a near window he could 
see a touch of violet in the barrel by the door. He put 
his hand down, and picked up a bunch of violets. How 
sweet they smelled, and how much his mother would 
enjoy them! ‘She had once said she liked them better 
than any other flower. So he hurried on with his pre- 
cious violets, thinking how much better these were for a 
valentine than the glittering things in the window. And 
then, he had gotten them for nothing! He opened the 
door into the poor room where he lived, and on the bed 
lay a woman — young still, but with lines of suffering 
on her face. Her eyes brightened as she saw the cheery 
flowers. Jack—for that was her little boy’s name — 
filled a glass with water, and the violets seemed to 
freshen in it. 

The woman brightened, too; for she thought that 
these flowers had been nearly dead and had revived, and 
she, before desperate of her ever recovering from her 
sickness, had taken courage. They had brought a bit 


of sunshine into that dreary home, and Jack felt so 
happy that he had found them. 

ith each succeeding day the woman got better. At 
last the violets died, but the woman recovered. 





BY MARGARET CORWIN, AGE It, 


A WINTER STORM. 
BY DOROTHEA POSEGATE (AGE 16). 


On, the wild wind whistles, mad with joy, 
Through the brown and leafless trees; 

The sky is black with the storm-king’s breath 
That comes from the sounding seas; 

And mighty oaks that stanch have stood 
Through the ages, nor thought to die, 

Bend and quiver and quake and crack, 
As the loud wind rushes by. 

The smoke from the chimneys circles and whirls 
Into strange fantastic forms, 

While sea and land, on every hand, 
Bow to the king of storms. 


Cloaked in a mantle of drifted snow, 
Hoder, the winter white, 
Calls to the wind and sleet and hail 
To show their strength to-night; 
- And wilder, wilder, and still more 
—— wild 
™ Their trumpet calls they wind, 
And rock or tree that the trum- 
peters see 
They will to powder grind, 
And away through the night will 
scatter them 
In many and divers forms, 
While sea and land, on every 
hand, 
Bow to the king of storms. 


— 
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WINTER. 


BY EMILY COLQUHOUN (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge Illustrated Poem.) 


THE wet woods moan, their branches creak and fret ; 


The frost hath given sleep 


Unto the streams; the snow’s soft coverlet 


Doth fill the valleys deep. 


The wind among the pine-trees sobs and raves 


With voice of pain; and then 


It whistles long and shrill through icy caves, 


With laughter as of men. 


The earth from winter’s rule will soon be free; 


The streams shall break their chain, 


And flowerlets bloom upon the barren lea, 


When spring doth come again. 














WINTER SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


EIGHT YEARS AGO. 
BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER (AGE 13). 


WHITE with snow is the barren earth; 
The trees stand gaunt against the sky. 
In that grim castle is no mirth, 
For if Maud flee not she must die. 


Dread famine holds her in its hand— 
The town of Oxford starves also; 
She cannot flee because a band 
Of Stephen’s soldiers stand below. 


At last a thought comes to her mind! 
Their eyes are dull, from sleep long kept. 
In robes of white before, behind, 
She fled while all the castle slept. 
































BY BETH FULLER, AGE 15. 
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But not alone she fled that night: 

Three knights, all armed, did with her go, 
All dressed alike in shining white, 

Which was the color of the snow. 


Thus they escaped the soldiers’ eyes ; 
In safety pot to Wallingford. 
Her cousin lost his cherished prize 
Through three bold knights of fire and sword. 


A WINTER’S NIGHT. 
BY ALICE POTTER (AGE 12). 


Sort and swift in the darkness, 
All through the frosty night, 
Down came the little snowflakes, 

Laughing in great delight. 


“ How stuffy ’t was in that cloud there! 
I am so glad it burst. 
I say, you ’d better hurry 
Or I shall get there first.” 


Thus spoke one little snowflake 
As he tumbled along, 

Nearly the gayest member 
Of all that merry throng. 


But when they reached the city, 
The flight so tired all, 
Each slept just where 
he landed, 
On street or house- 
tops tall. 

















And when the sun rose 
gail 
In the . east- 
ern skies, 
A town of shining sil- 








ver 
Made him brighten 
with surprise. 








And as the first snow 


melted 
And rose up to the 
skies, aia 
Perhaps again that “ 
snowflake — 
Will lie before our 
eyes. BY ESTHER DUNWOODY, AGE 1 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A LIsT of those whose work, though not used, has been 
found well worthy of honorable mention. 





POEMS. 


Clara Sanford Cutler F. C. Nickerson 
Marjorie McIver Elizabeth H. Sherman 
Mabel Franke Ellen Boylan 

Mabel Belt Ruth Mead 

Leon Bonnell Josephine Curtis 
Doris Francklyn Ruth Forbes Elliot 
Ruth S. Laighton Frances Griffes 

Anna Marshall McKechnie Eloise L. Beckwith 
Marguerite Reed Mary Ellen Derr 

Joe Bryan Cumming Risa Lowie 

Sue Barrow Shirley Bangs 

Floy De Grove Baker Theoda Cockroft 
Salome Beckwith Gertrude Crosland 

















BY TINA GRAY, AGE 16. 
SILVER BADGES.) 


Helen Emerson 
Abby Adams Elliot 
Annette Osborne 
Harold Osborne 
Anne Seymour Jones 
Israel Mirsky 
Minnie Sweet 

Mary Selina Tebault 


Charlotte Farrington Bab- 


cock 
Florence Townsend 
Isadore Douglas 
Harriet Ives 
Helen K. Stockton 
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(A WINNER OF GOLD AND 


Georgia Cora Wicker 
Caroline Clinton Everett 
William Carey Hood 
William Kemper 
Nannette F. Hamberger 
Marguerite Aspinwall 
Elizabeth Limont 
Margaret Sager Bradway 
Helen Robbins 
Marjorie Reid 
Katherine T. Halsey 
William C. Engle 
Raglan Glascock 

Pheebe U. Hunter 


Paul W. Cobb 
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CHAPTERS. 


which recreation and mental culture 
are pleasantly and about equally di- 

r vided, must in time result in great 
good to those who take part willingly 
and in the proper spirit. 

Members and others forming chap- 
ters may have their buttons all come 
together in one large envelope, pos- 
tage paid, and as many buttons will be 

| sent as desired for actual use. 
Chapter 2 reports seven new mem- 
P bers, and that all enjoy the League. 

Chapter 82 reports twenty-two mem- 
bers and six more just added. 

A new member of Chapter 128 is 
proud of St. NICHOLAs as an Ameri- 
can magazine, and American maga- 
zines are the best in the world. Chap- 
ter 128 is very prosperous. 
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MUCH pleasant entertainment and mutual benefit re- 
sult from chapter organization. Weekly meetings, at 
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Chapter 140 meets every other Saturday in winter and 
every Saturday during vacation. The members would 
like to correspond with members of other chapters. 

Chapter 148 meets on Fridays from seven to eight. 
Their colors are red and green and their emblem the 


holly. 
Chapter 172 reports two new members, and Thursday 
afternoon meetings. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 175. “Disco Club.” Ruth Osgood, President; 
Dorothy Ruff, Secretary; fivemembers. Address, 1713 
P Street, Washington, D. C. 

No. 176. Iola Shafer, President; Cora Atkins, Secre- 
tary; four members. Address, 2338 Highland Avenue, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 177. “ Margaretta Club.” Josephine Curtis, Presi- 
dent; Lisette Lincoln, Secretary; ten members. Ad- 
dress, Box 307, Machias, Michigan. 

No. 178. Katy Ray, President; Edna Wagner, Sec- 
retary; nineteen members. Address, West Windsor, 
New York. 

No. 179. Marguerite Cambell, President; Edith 
Hearn, Secretary; eight members. Address, 519 East 





BY PERCY COLE, AGE 8, 


Second Avenue, Oskalcosa, Iowa. Chapter 179 meets 
every Wednesday afternoon, and tries “todo somebody 
” 


No. 180. Dorothy Hart, President; Lydia Craig, 
Secretary; seven members. Address, Rosemont, Penn- 
sylvania. 

No. 181. George Cox, President; Clara Edwards, 
Secretary; twelve members. Address, 56 North Hood 
Street, Peru, Indiana. Chapter 181 meets each Saturday 
afternoon at the house of some member. Its object is 
literary improvement and fun. 

No. 182. “ Holly Branch.” Frances English, Presi- 
dent ; Helen Greene, Secretary; six members. Address, 
Madison Avenue, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chapter 182 meets the first day of every 
month except during summer, Each 
meeting opens with a play. The 
monthly dues are ten cents for sta- 
tionery, etc. 

No. 183. Isabel Hardie, President ; 
Jessie Mendsen, Secretary; three 
members. Address, 827 Hinman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois. 

No. 184. “ Chautauqua.” Florence 
Mattson, President; Herman Taft, 
Secretary; sixteen members. Ad- 
dress, Jamestown, New York. 

No. 185. Nettie Rodgers, President; 
Julia Mikell, Secretary ; ten members. 
Address, St. Joseph’s College, Sumter, 
South Carolina. The members of 185 
will do their “ very best’’ to adhere to 





BY ELLEN BURDITT McKAY, AGE 14 all the rules. 
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LEAGUE LETTERS. 


HERE is a letter from a little girl who tells us the dif- 
ference between gophers afid prairie-dogs. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, MONT. 

Dear St. NicHOLAS: We have a great many go- 
phers out here where I live. 

The gophers stand up like picket-pins. They havea 
soft, downy fur like a cat or a rat. Sometimes they go 
down one hole and dig out another. The gophers’ ears 
are round and they have little eyes. The gophers’ paws 
are sharp. They dig their houses about four or five feet. 

We have prairie-dog towns here. They look some- 
thing like the gophers, but they are a little larger. 

The prairie-dogs build mounds of dirt around their 
houses. If any one comes up to them they give a bark 
as if to say “Good-by. I have business of my own.” 

FLORENCE A. WIGHT (age 8). 


This little girl tells us about the queer ways of a 
pet katydid. 
Mount AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dear St. NicHo.as: I thank you very much for the 
badge. I think it is very pretty. 
I think I will tell a story of the katydid. I caught 
a katydid. I put him in a box and put him in the vines. 
The next morning I took him out and watched him. 
First he took one foot and washed it, then another, until 
all were done. Then I put him on some flowers; he 
began to eat them. It was a great deal of fun to watch 
him. I am lovingly yours truly, 
MARGARET THOMPSON. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My silver badge has just come, 
and it is a beauty. If you only knew how proud of it I 
am, and how I thank you! 

Sr. NICHOLAS is a treat, and we children read it from 
cover to cover, advertisements included, before we are 
really satisfied that there ’s nothing more to be found 
for a whole month. 

Your true friend, ALICE M. FULLER. 

P. S. I liked St. NicHoLas when I was six, and like 
it even better now I ’m sixteen. 


Elizabeth Field (age 9) sends a nice little letter and 
picture to tell about the Salem (Massachusetts) church, 
where she saw Hawthorne’s desk. 

Allen McGill (age 8) writes of a fine bicycle trip he 
took with his papa —a very long trip indeed for a Fittle 
boy, and his papa only had to push his wheel up one 
very hard hill. 

Edward Stanhope Kitchen of Latshaw, England, 
wants to know if he may become a member of the 
League. Ofcourse! Why, we have members in every 
civilized nation. Even from India come the applications 
of Khagendra Nath Majumdar, Suchalata Majumdar, 
Heonchandra Majumdar, and Radharani Majumdar, 
all Hindu natives of Bengal. 

Other encouraging and entertaining letters have been 
received from Lucy S. Robinson, Sophie D. Dodge, 
Laura C. Westcott, Marguerite Bea- 
trice Child, who wants to start a 
“ Marguerite Club” of League Mar- 

uerites, Carlotte B. Melchoir, 
<atheryn Holme, Margaret H. 
Keene, Ethel A. Hoard, Clara 
Honeywill, Grace P. Field, Mil- 
dred Maxwell, Lucy M. Brown 
(teacher), Constance Ellis, Arthur 
G. Evans, Charlotte Dodge, Mil- 
dred Ransom Cram, G. Theodore 
Kellner, Smith Sanborn, Mrs. Wil- 
liam King, Mrs. D. V. May, Edna 





BY HENRY C. HUTCHINS, AGE II. 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


Cook, James W. Davis, Margaret Hatfield, Doris Chit- 
tenden, Minnie J. Schellhorst, Harry Hooker Achesen, 
Marguerite Du Bois, Dora Hill, Bertha Winslow, Rose 
and Agnes Drainsfield, ag Kelley, Alice Fisher, 
Emma and Charlotte Nelson, Irene and Frances Har- 
greaves, and Laura Wilstenholme. 


THE ADVERTISING CONTEST. 


ON an advertising page of this issue will be found the 
announcement of the winners in Advertising Contest 
No. 2. Also a fourth announcement of prizes offered in 
this unique contest, and a list of the firms for whom ad- 
vertising features are to be prepared. 

Our League advertising competitions and their results 
have attracted wide attention, and the work received 
continues to be of unusual excellence. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 17. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH Prize. To any League member 
who during the first year has won a gold badge for any 
of the above-named achievements, and shall again win 
first place, a cash prise of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge. 

Competition No. 17 will close February 20. The 
award will be announced and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. NicHOLAs for May. 

VERSE. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author. Subject, 
“ A Day in the Fields.” 

PRosE. Story, article, or play of not more than four 
hundred words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not 
more than two drawings or photographs by the author. 
Subject, “ My (or His or Her) First Day at School.”’ 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any size, mounted or unmounted, but 
no blue prints. Subject,“ Taken from Life.” May be 
interior or exterior, with or without figures. 

DRAWING. India ink, very black writing ink, or wash 
(not color). Subject, “Our Household Joys.” May be 
interior or exterior, with children, birds, or animals. 

PuzzLe. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to the May season. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of ST. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 

or the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 





RULES. 


Every contribution of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as “ original” by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work of the 
sender. If prose, the number of 
words should also be added. These 
things must not be on a separate 
sheet, but on the contribution itself 
— if a manuscript, on the upper 
margin; if a picture, on the margin 
or back. Write or draw on one side 
of the paper only. 

Address all communications : 

THe St. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 

Union Square, 
New York City. 
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CHARADE. Per-se-cute. 


1. Tan, ant, Nat. 2. O’er, roe, ore. 3. Own, 
5. Eat, tea, ate. 6. Ram, arm, 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
now, won. 4. D’ye, dey, dye. 


mar. 7. Are, era, ear. 8. Spa, sap, — g- Den, end, Ned. 10. 
Art, tar, rat. 11. Amy, may, yam. Zigzag, New Year's Day. 
Nat, o’er, now, dye, eat, mar, ear, asp, den, rat, may. 

An Escutcueon. 1. Correctness. 2. Laplander. 3. Taper. 
4. Virgo. 5. Unity. 6. Local. 7. Storm. 3. Coral. 9. Venus. 
10. Sum. 11. S. Centrals, Capricornus. 


NuMERICAL ENIGMA: 
** He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


ILLUSTRATED Letrer Puzzte. Cervantes, Don Quixote. 1. 
Stair. 2. Boxer. 3. Quail. 4. Vases. 5. Candy. 6. Notes. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Novet Acrostic. Primals, Leafless; finals, New Year's. 1. 


Lagan. 2. Eame. 3. Anew. 4 Fairy. 5. Lame. 6. Edda. 7. 
Saddler. 8. Scamps. 

Worp-squares. I. 1. Lodi. 2. Oxus. 3. Dune. 4. Iser. 
Il. 1. Prop. 2. Rule. 3. Olio. 4. Peon. 

Dovste Curtamincs. 1. Do-or. 2. The-re. 3. Best-ow. 4. 
You-th. 5. Can-al. 6. Tested. 7. Both-er. 8. Wit-ch. 9. 
And-es. 10. Skill-et. 11. Though-ts. 12. You-ng. 13. Oft-en. 
14. Should-er. 15. Fail-ed. 16. Labor-er. 17. With-er. 13. A-im. 
19. Will-ow. 


A LasyriIntH oF Numbers. Begin at the lower left-hand corner 
on square 2, and going to sq. 5, then to sq. 3, to sq. 7, to sq. 6, to 
sq. 8, to sq. 2, to sq. 6, to sq. 8, to sq. 6, to sq. 2, to sq. 8 going up- 
wards, to sq. 3, to sq. 5, to sq. 7, to sq. 5, to sq. 2, to sq. 4, to sq. 
2 going honzontally, to sq. 4, to sq. 8, to sq. 3, to sq. 8, to sq. 5, 
to sq. 4, and then to the empty square in the center. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLES IN THE NoveMBER Number were received, before November 15th, from Hildegarde G.— 
Frances Hunter — ‘‘ Allil and Adi’’— Katharine Forbes Liddell — Mabel, George, and Henri— Nessie and Freddie — Augustus Bertram 


George. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE NovemMBeR NuMBER were received, before November 15th, from Mary H. Himes, 1 — 


Cross, Jr.,1—Rena Kellner, 1— Elsie Buchenberger, 1 — Ral 
Stone, 1 — Mattie H. Bailey,  — Ernest 


Musgrove Hyde, 7— Marion and Dorothy Tuthill, 2— “ 
1 — Helen Cary, 1— Ruth A. Bliss, r. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cot, but not in bed; 

My second, in mouth, but not in head; 

My third is in mouse, but not in rat; 

My fourth is in pussy, but not in cat; 

My fifth is in pastry, but not in pie; 

My sixth is in humble, but not in high; 

My seventh in lean, but not in stout; 

My whole is a man much talked about. 
AGNES R. LANE. 


CONCEALED QUOTATION. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
Now just find me these words, my friends, 
One in each line I will say, 
And you ’ll find a quotation of Shakspere’s 
Just right for St. Valentine’s Day. 


1. If you look this well over I am certain you ’ll find 
Something that ’s oft personated as blind. 


2. All boys and girls ought to find here 
What means “to have searched for’’ far and near. 


3- And I surely think when this line you see 
You will note a part of the verb “to be.” 


4. For a word meaning excellent we next must go; 
O, don’t say you can’t, if you are rather slow. 
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. Fred 
arris, r— Frances T. Dwyer, 3— Joe Carlada, 1o— John V. 


Gregory, 1 — Gladys M. Hewett, 1 — Charles L. Mehagan, 1— Walter L. Dreyfuss, r — Henry 
W. Church, 4 — Geo. Kahn, 1 — Dorothy Arno "= Ruby Benjamin, 3— Katharine M. Clement, 2— Marguerite Sturdy, 
i jawatha and Wabeeka,” 6— Agnes, Louise, and Clare, 1o— Calvin Self 


7 
dge, 


5. I have for a conjunction beginning with “b” 
Utilized this line; you have found it, I see. 


6. For the perfect participle of “to bestow” give 
now your time; 
Of course you can find it, for it’s here in this rhyme. 


7. The opposite of a word near where we begun 
Sought for must be all these words ere we ’re done. 


8. And securely hid in this line a word 
That ’s just the same as the one in the third. 


9. The comparative degree of good I would bet, 
Terrible though you think it, you ’ll find it here yet. 
MARIE H. WHITMAN, 


A CIVIC DIAGONAL. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL of the following cities contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one 
below another, the diagonal (beginning at the upper 
left-hand letter and ending at the lower right-hand letter) 
will spell a pretty missive. 

1. A city in Washington. 2. A seaport city of Ire- 
land. 3. A city of England famous for its cathedral. 
4. A village in Litchfield County, Connecticut. 5. A 
village of Wabasha County, Minnesota. 6. A borough 
of Greater New York. 7. A town of Anderson County, 
Texas. 8. Acity of Arkansas very near to Texas. 9. 
A city of Maryland. HERBERT SCHROEDER. 
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RHYMED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another in the order here given, the central letters will 
spell something sent in February. 

My first is a bird as black as night; 

My second, a fruit that is purple and bright; 

My third is to gather a scattered band ; 

My fourth is a grain that is not canned ; 

My fifth is something about a door; 

My sixth is a flower that none abhor; 

My seventh is a word that means to keep hold; 

My eighth is a flower both purple and gold ; 

My ninth is something that is very strong, 

Yet has no muscles ; f am not wrong. 

GEORGE G. CHAPIN. 


A NOVEL ACROSTIC, 





THE six pictures grouped around the middle circle 
may each be described by one word of four letters. 
When these six words are rightly guessed, select two 
letters from each word. These letters, when preceded 
by one letter from the word describing the middle pic- 
ture, will spell the name of a day on which Cupid is very 
popular. Designed by Jessie Dey 

(League Member). 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the following names have been rightly guessed 
and placed one below another in the order named, the 
initial letters will spell the name of a saint dear to the 
hearts of all lovers. 

1. The maiden who threw herself from the Leucadian 
promontory into the sea, out of love for a beautiful youth, 
Phaon. 

2. The youth who slew the Minotaur with the help of 
a maiden who fell in love with him. 

3. The goddess of beauty and love. 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


4. The god whose love, for fear of him, was changed 
into a laurel-tree. 

5. The youth who used to swim the strait which 
separates Asia and Europe, to visit his lady-love. 

6. The nymph who, because her love was not returned, 
vanished, leaving only her voice. 

7. The youth.who fell in love with his own image. 

8. The maiden who conversed with her lover through 
a hole in the wall. 

9. The beautiful daughter of a king of Argos who 
was changed into a white heifer. 

10. A beautiful blind girl who figures in one of Bul- 
wer’s stories. 

11. The name of a Phenician damsel borne away by 
a white bull. ANNE VALENTINE E 

(League Member and Winner of Gold Badge, 
April, 1900). 


A HEART PUZZLE. 


* 
~ 


* 


CROsS-WoRDS: 1. Cupid’s weapons. 2. A cause of 
uneasiness and complaint. 3. Inattention to present 
objects. 4. Instituted. 5. Quickened. 6. The same 
as my centrals. 7. Fruit in general. 8. What my cen- 
tral was. 9. A large South African antelope. 10. In 
February. 

My centrals spell a familiar object. 

RUTH ALLAIRE (League Member). 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 


I. UppeR LEFT-HAND DiaAMOND: 1. In Naples. 
2. Toholdasession. 3. A fascinating sea-nymph. 4. 
A number. 5. In Naples. 

Il. UPPER RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In Naples. 
2. A kind of meat. 3. Pertaining to the nose. 4. 
Irate. 5. In Naples. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: I. Pertaining to ships. 2. 
A feminine name. 3. One of the chief divinities of the 
ancient Romans. 4. A sacred place. 5. To acquire 
knowledge. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 
2. To undermine. 3. A dead language. 
article. 5. In Naples. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In Naples. 
2. A fur tippet. 3. Praiseworthy. 4. A beverage. 5. 
In Naples. “ITALY.” 


1. In Naples. 
4. A useful 
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